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State  Aid 


TO 

INSTITUTIONS     FOR  IMBECILES. 
 +.  

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  (The 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cranbrook),  having  kindly 
consented  to  receive  a  Deputation  from  the  Asylums 
for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  in  England  and  Wales 
for  the  purpose  of  memorializing  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  favour  of  a  grant  towards  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  Idiots  and  Imbeciles 
elected  by  Subscribers  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Voluntary  Public  Institutions  for  Idiots  and 
Imbeciles,  as  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  &c,  the  following  statements  are  submitted 
for  consideration. 

In  the  Census  of  1881,  the  total  number  of 
I  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  in  England  and  Wales  was 
given  as  32,717.    Of  these  8,782  were  between 
5  and  20  years  of  age  and  9,233  were  under  20 
years  of  age. 

These  figures  are  regarded  by  the  Census 
Commissioners,  and  other  competent  authorities, 
as  considerably  below  the  actual  numbers,  owing 
to  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  admit  that  their 
children  are  idiotic  or  imbecile. 

The  Census  Commissioners'  Estimate  of  the 
total  number  of  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  in  England 
and  Wales  is  41,940. 

The  provision  made  by  Public  Institutions  for 
Idiots  and  Imbeciles  in  England  and  Wales  is  as 
follows : — 
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Voluntary  Institutions. 

Earlswood  Asylum,  Redhill,  Surrey   

Royal  Albert  Asylum,  for  the  Northern 
Counties,  Lancaster   

Eastern  Counties  Asylum,  Colchester   

Midland  Counties  Asylum,  Knowle,  Birming- 
ham   

Western  Counties  Asylum,  Starcross,  Exeter.. 


Pauper  Institution. 

Metropolitan  Schools  for  Imbeciles,  Darenth, 
Dartford   


At  the  present  time  a  grant  of  4s.  a  week  is 
made  for  Pauper  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  sent  to 
Asylums. 

To  show  the  social  status  of  the  parents  of 
Election  Cases,  an  investigation  has  been  made  of 
the  Occupations  of  Parents  seeking  the  admission 
of  such  cases  into  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  from 
the  date  of  its  opening  for  the  reception  of  patients 
on  December  14th,  1870,  to  December  31st,  1889. 

Applications  have  been  received  for  the 
admission,  by  election,  of  1062  cases. 

Of  these  the  parents  of 

390  were  Artisans,  Mechanics,  and  Factory  Operatives. 
188  were  Labourers. 

78  were  Small  Shopkeepers. 

64  were  Clerks  and  Shop  Assistants. 

57  were  Miners. 

47  were  Coachmen,  Cabdrivers,  &c. 
29  were  Railway  Servants. 
28  were  Gardeners,  Gamekeepers,  &c. 
22  were  Domestic  Servants. 
21  were  Seafaring  People. 
17  were  Policemen  and  Soldiers. 
121  were  Miscellaneous  Occupations. 


Accommodation. 

No.  of  Inmates 
Jan.  i,  1890. 

No.  of  Elected 
Inmates 
Jan.  t,  1890. 

Paupers, 
Jan.  r,  1890. 

700 

599 

393 

0 

600 

220 

589 
180 

336 
138 

127 
21 

50 
200 

43 
178 

25 

0 

0 

158 

1770 

1589 

892 

306 

650 

650 

0 

650 

2420 

2239 

892 

956 

1,062 
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In  their  Report  the  Royal  Commissioners  thus 
refer  to 

STATE  AID  TO    IMBECILE  INSTITUTIONS. 

694.  We  think  generally  that  this  class  should  be  treated 
by  the  State  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  recommended  that 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children  should  be  treated,  and 
participate  in  capitation  grants,  based  not  on  individual  results 
but  on  the  general  character  of  the  institution  as  a  training 
and  educating  body.* 

695.  At  Lancaster  the  guardians  pay  from  ^"26  to  ,£35 
a  year  for  the  pauper  patients.  They  get  4s.  a  week  from  the 
Government  on  application  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  grant  is  given  because  the  idiot  is  still  considered 
a  lunatic  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  In  Scotland  a  similar  grant 
is  given  to  the  children,  not  only  as  lunatics  but  as  paupers, 
on  application  to  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  with  two  medical 
certificates  in  a  prescribed  form.  These  certificates  must 
declare  the  child  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  also  to  be 
capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  training  and  treatment  in  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  imbecile  children.  We  think 
that  the  grant  should  be  given,  not,  as  in  Scotland,  to  the 
children  as  paupers,  but  as  imbeciles  under  proper  medical 
certificate,  whether  the  parents  are  paupers  or  above  that 
class ;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  for  paupers  but  for  election 
cases,  on  the  ground  that  their  parents  could  not  afford  the 
costly  educational  appliances  which  the  exceptional  condition 
of  the  children  renders  necessary. 


*See  the  Recommendations  with  regard  to  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  Report  of 
Royal  Commission,  page  xxxviii.,  pars.  240-243   and  page  xc,  par.  C20,  sec.  3. 
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And  as  the  result  of  their  investigations  the 
Royal  Commissioners  have  made  the  following 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  recommend — 

1.  That  power  should  be  given  to  school  authorities  to  cause 

the  attendance  officer  to  report  all  cases  of  imbeciles 
neither  attending  any  institution  nor  receiving  education, 
and  to  obtain  a  medical  certificate  as  to  their  fitness  for 
entering  an  institution  for  educable  imbeciles.  On  the 
receipt  of  such  certificate,  and  on  the  application  of  the 
parent,  the  school  authority  should  have  the  power  and 
be  required  to  send  the  child  to  an  institution  an 
contribute  to  its  education  and  maintenance  as  we 
recommend  in  the  case  of  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
children. 

2.  That  in  all  cases  parents  should  contribute  according  to 

their  ability. 

3.  That  power  should  be  given  to  county  or  town  councils, 

jointly  or  severally,  to  set  up  an  institution  for  educable 
imbeciles,  out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  wherever, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  there  is  either  insufficient  or  no 
accommodation. 

4.  That  there  should  be  a  careful  separation  and  classifica- 

tion of  all  cases  in  institutions. 

5.  That  the  education  and  maintenance  of  educable  imbeciles 

should,  when  necessary,  be  continued  in  institutions  up 
to  21  years  of  age  or  upwards. 

6.  That  educable  imbecile  children  should  not  be  left  for  any 

time  in  workhouses  or  lunatic  asylums,  and  that  the 
guardians  should  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  school 
authority  and  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  all  cases  of 
imbeciles  now  or  hereafter  in  workhouses  in  order  that 
it  may  be  determined  whether  they  are  suitable  cases  for 
transfer  to  proper  institutions  for  educational  treatment. 

7.  That  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  should  inspect  and  report 

upon  the  training  and  education  in  all  institutions  open 
for  imbeciles,  and  that  they  should  also  report  as  to  the 
general  equipment  and  character  of  the.  institution,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  educational  methods  pursued. 
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The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  is 
signed  by 

Egerton  of  Tatton,  Chairman. 

F.  Londin. 

Lyon  Playfair. 

a.  j.  mundella. 

Henry  John  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Edward  Southwell  Sotheby. 

Tindal  Robertson. 

B.  St.  John  Ackers. 

T.  R.  Armitage. 

Wm.  A.  Arrol. 

F.  J.  Campbell. 

Edmund  C.  Johnson. 

William  Woodall. 

W.  Blomefield  Sleight. 

Charles  Mansfield  Owen. 

Lionel  Van  Oven. 

Charles  Edward  Drummond  Black,  Secretary. 

These  "  Recommendations  "  are  cordially 
approved,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  soon  be 
embodied  in  some  legislative  measure. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  parents  of  cases  elected  to  the  benefits  of 
public  Inscitutions  for  the  care  and  training  of 
Imbeciles  are  persons  in  necessitous  circumstances, 
and  belong  to  those  classes  which  avail  themselves 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  a  capitation  grant,  based  not  on 
individual  results  but  on  the  general  character  of  the 
institution  as  a  training  and  educating  establish- 
ment, should  be  given  for  election  cases  in  public 
institutions.  Such  institutions  should  continue  to 
be  under  the  inspection  of  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners, who  should  report  as  to  the  general 
character  and  equipment  of  the  Institutions,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  educational  and  training 
methods  pursued  therein. 

JAMES  DIGGENS,  Secretary. 

Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Lancaster, 
February,  1890. 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM 

Evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission. 
[See  "  Minutes  of  Evidence,"  p.  670.] 


Wednesday,  9th  November,  1887. 

PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  EGERTON  OF  TATTON 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 

W.  Tindal  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.P. 

B.  St.  John  Ackers,  Esq.  , 

T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M.D. 

F.  J.  Campbell,  J£sq.,  LL.D. 

Edmund  C.  Johnson,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  W.  Blomefield  Sleight,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Mansfield  Owen,  M.A. 

L.  Van  Oven,  Esq. 

Charles  E.  D.  Black,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Sir  ARTHUR  MITCHELL,  K.C.B.,  examined. 

18.454.  [Chairman.)   You  are  one  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Board  of  Lunacy  in  Edinburgh? — Yes. 

18.455.  We-  shall  be  glad  to  have  some  information 
from  you  under  two  heads  (I.)  With  regard  to  the  treatment 
and  education  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  in  Scotland,  and  (II.) 
With  regard  to  aid  from  the  State  towards  the  education  of 
imbeciles.  Under  the  first  head,  will  you  in  the  first  place 
describe  what  you  regard  as  the  condition  of  idiocy  or 
imbecility,  and  in  what  consists  the  difference  between  idiocy 
and  imbecility  ? — Mental  unsoundness  or  mental  defect, 
which  dates  from  intra-uterine  life  or  from  an  early  period  of 
extra-uterine  life — that  is,  from  infancy  or  childhood— -is 
called  idiocy  or  imbecility.  The  causes  of  the  condition  differ 
greatly,  both  when  its  origin  is  in  foetal  life  and  when  it  dates 
from  childhood.  It  is  not  of  necessity  a  condition  which 
is  congenital,  but  it  always  begins  in  an  immature  or 
undeveloped  organ.  It  does  not  represent  the  loss  of 
something  which  had  existed,  but  a  hindrance  to  that  some- 
thing's coming  into  existence.  This  is  broadly  correct, 
though  not  absolutely  so,  because  there  is  in  some  cases  a 
certain  amount  of  loss.    This  feature  of  the  condition  gives 


it  certain  characters,  which  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
make  a  group,  or  a  class,  of  those  in  whom  it  appears.  I 
come  now  to  the  difference  between  idiots  and  imbeciles. 
According  to  the  gravity  of  the  condition,  that  is,  the  extent 
of  the  mental  unsoundness  or  defect,  the  individuals  showing 
it  are  called  idiots  or  are  called  imbeciles.  In  other  words 
idiocy  is  a  deeper  mental  defect  than  imbecility.  This  view 
meets  all  requirements,  whether  for  scientific  purposes  or 
for  purposes  of  medical  treatment,  or  for  practical  purposes 
connected  with  care,  management,  and  education.  If  it  had 
to  be  determined  regarding  1,000  idiots  and  imbeciles — how 
many  should  be  called  idiots  and  how  many  imbeciles — no 
two  medical  men,  though  experts  in  the  matter,  would 
agree,  and  the  difference  would  probably  be  considerable. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  clear  line  separating  idiots  and 
imbeciles.  When  the  classification  had  one  object,  many 
individuals  would  almost  certainly,  and  might  perhaps 
properly  be  called  imbeciles,  who  would  be  called  idiots 
when  the  classification  had  a  different  object.  It  seems  to 
me  important  to  keep  in  view  these  facts  as  to  the  condition 
which  we  call  idiocy  or  imbecility,  and  as  to  the  difference 
between  idiocy  and  imbecility,  because  I  understand  the 
Commission  not  to  concern  itself  so  much  with  all  forms  and 
degrees  of  idiocy  and  imbecility,  as  with  those  forms  and 
degrees  in  which  education  or  training  can  be  of  service  in 
lessening  the  mental  defect.  I  understand  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Commission  is  to  ascertain  whether,  in  spite 
of  their  peculiar  condition,  the  benefits  of  education  cannot 
be  made  to  reach  imbecile  children,  though  less  largely  and 
less  plainly  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  children.  That  is 
my  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  I  am 
desirous  to  make  my  evidence  as  direct  as  possible. 

18,482.  With  regard  to  the  second  class,  viz.,  election 
pupils,  what  is  their  position  as  compared  with  the 
pauper  pupils  ? — As  regards  election  boarders  or  pupils, 
the  first  thing  I  have  to  point  out  is,  that  they  belong  socially 
very  much  to  the  same  class  as  the  pauper  boarders  or  pupils. 
By  this  I  mean  that  their  relatives  could  not  afford  to  main- 
tain them  in  institutions  for  the  training  of  imbecile  children. 
They  are  the  children  of  persons  in  straitened  circumstances 
—most  of  them  the  children  of  persons  in  very  straitened 
circumstances.  The  main  difference  between  them  and 
paupers  is,  that  they  are  maintained  out  of  the  contributions 
of  the  charitable,  while  the  paupers  are  maintained  out  of  a 
statutory  assessment,  viz.,  the  poor  rate.  There  is  another 
strong  difference,  however,  between  their  position  and  that 
of  a  pauper,  and  it  is  this, — the  State  gives  assistance  to  the 
pauper  boarders,  but  it  gives  none  to  the  children  who  are 
maintained  in  institutions  out  of  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  charitable. 


TO 


18.483.  Though  they  are  of  the  same  class,  that  is  to 
say,  children  of  parents  in  straitened  circumstances  ? — Yes  ; 
and  the  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be  as  proper  to  give 
State  aid  to  them  as  to  give  it  to  paupers.  It  would  not  be 
necessary,  in  their  case,  to  give  it  to  them  as  being  lunatics, 
but  it  might  be  given  to  them  as  being  educable  children, 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  costly  educational 
appliances,  which  the  exceptional  condition  of  the  children 
renders  necessary. 

18.484.  If  that  principle  were  admitted,  it  would  apply 
also  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  ? — 
Yes. 

18.485.  Because  the  conditions  would  be  similar  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  would  be  a  good  thing  in  my  opinion  if  the  State 
gave  this  assistance,  making  it  the  same  in  amount  as  that 
given  to  pauper  children. 

18.486.  In  the  event  of  State  aid  being  given  in  respect 
of  children  of  this  class,  would  you  give  the  State  any  means 
of  ascertaining  the  educability  of  the  children  ? — The  elected 
pupils,  under  existing  arrangements,  are  understood  to 
consist  solely  of  the  educable,  and  no  difficulty  would,  there- 
fore, arise  in  connexion  with  such  State  aid  if  it  were  given, 
in  dividing  the  elected  pupils  into  educable  and  ineducable. 
They  would  all  be  educable. 

18.487.  Are  there  any  such  educable  children  who 
ought  to  be  in  an  Institution  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles 
prevented  now  from  entering  such  an  institution  by  reason  of 
the  inability  of  the  parents  to  pay,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
be  classed  as  paupers  ? — I  have  little  doubt  that  state  of 
things  may  exist  to  some  extent.  In  Scotland  there  is 
practically  no  difference  between  the  treatment  of  pauper  and 
elected  children  when  once  they  go  to  an  institution. 

18.488.  If  the  parents  can  now  pay  for  their  children  in 
such  institutions,  why  should  the  State  interfere  and  relieve 
the  parents  of  their  responsibility  ? — The  State  ought  not  to 
give  assistance  where  parents  can  pay  for  a  child"s  training 
and  maintenance. 

18.489.  Then  who  is  to  judge  whether  the  parents  can 
or  can  not,  if  they  do  not,  ex  hypothesi,  come  before  the 
guardians  as  paupers.  Is  the  Board  of  Lunacy  to  judge 
whether  the  parents  are  or  not  able  to  support  their  children  ? 
— Your  question,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this  : — Who  is  to 
determine  with  regard  to  an  elected  pupil  that  its  parents 
were  not  able  to  pay  for  its  education  ?  A  regulation  would 
require  to  be  made  by  which  some  clear  evidence  on  that 
point  would  be  given  by  the  directors  of  the  institution 
receiving  the  child — evidence  which  would  satisfy  the  General 
Board  who  licensed  the  institution,  or  some  such  Board.  I 
do  not  think  you  could  get  nearer  a  practical  way  of  dealing 
with  the  matter  than  that. 
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18.490.  Will  you  continue  what  you  were  saying  with 
regard  to  giving  the  State  the  power  of  ascertaining  the 
educability  of  the  children  of  whom  you  are  speaking  ?— The 
State  would  require  to  have  the  reality  of  the  educability 
properly  established,  and  I  think  that  this  could  without 
difficulty  be  satisfactorily  done.  If  these  institutions  were 
still  left  under  the  control  of  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy, 
it  could  easily  be  done.  In  one  direction,  indeed,  the  thing 
is  already  done  with  fair  success. 

18.491.  In  order  to  make  it  quite  clear,  let  me  ask  you 
this  question,  under  these  altered  circumstances,  do  you 
contemplate  that  the  educable  classes  among  the  idiots  and 
imbeciles  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  institution  ?■ — I  think 
that  ought  to  be  done  when  it  can  be  done.  It  would  also 
be  proper  that  the  State,  before  giving  such  a  grant  in  aid 
of  children  whom  benevolent  people  sent  to  an  institution  for 
the  education  and  training  of  imbecile  children,  should 
ascertain  from  a  competent  authority  that  the  institution  in 
question  was  fully  equipped,  in  other  words,  that  it  was 
provided  with  everything  which  would  be  of  use  in  securing 
a  maximum  of  efficiency, — with  everything  which  would  help 
in  making  the  most  of  such  mental  powers  as  were  possessed 
by  the  children  sent  to  it.  I  think  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  give  a  grant  in  aid  to  institutions  insufficiently  equipped. 

18.492.  The  Board  of  Lunacy  would  be  the  inspectors 
and  the  judges  of  what  was  a  proper  equipment  ? — Yes  ;  but, 
as  I  have  said,  there  need  be  no  certification  of  unsoundness 
of  mind,  that  is,  of  lunacy,  in  the  case  of  elected  pupils. 
The  aid  to  them  might  be  given  in  consideration  of  the  great 
cost  of  their  education.  The  certification  of  the  paupers, 
which  is  done  in  order  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  a 
grant  towards  the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics,  practically 
does  no  harm  ;  but  it  would  be  better — chiefly,  however, 
from  sentimental  considerations — if  the  State  assistance 
reached  the  paupers  also  in  consequence  of  the  costliness  ot 
their  education,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
technically  lunatics. 

18.493.  That  again  would  be  an  argument  for  treating 
all  classes  whose  education  was  of  an  exceptionally  expensive 
character  in  the  same  way,  would  it  not  ? — It  would.  I 
have  said  that  at  present  both  pauper  and  elected  pupils 
may  all  be  regarded  as  having  been  certified  to  be  educable 
before  admission  into  Scottish  institutions.  This,  however, 
does  not  prove  that  they  are  all  really  educable. 

18,504.  With  regard  to  the  State  aid  which  you  propose 
should  be  given  in  the  case  of  these  elected  pupils,  it  would 
be  of  the  character  of  a  capitation  grant  ? — Yes.  I  see  no 
other  workable  way. 
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18.505.  Irrespective  of  results?— It  would  be  so  much 
per  head.  In  my  opinion,  a  capitation  grant  is  generally 
undesirable,  especially  when  it  concerns  persons  maintainep 
out  of  an  assessment,  because  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  extravagance 
and  abuses.  I  do  not  see,  however,  that  it  can  so  easily  have 
these  effects,  when  it  concerns  persons  maintained  out  of  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  charitable. 

18.506.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  capitation  grant 
is  necessary,  because  you  could  not  go  upon  any  other 
system  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  give  a  grant  on 
results.  There  could  only  be  a  payment  of  so  much  per 
child,  or  a  percentage  on  what  was  paid  for  the  child.  Or, 
there  might  be  a  fixed  sum  voted  annually  for  the  education 
of  imbecile  children,  however  many  of  them  there  were. 

18,507-8.  Of  course  the  State  would  have  to  pay  a 
capitation  grant  upon  this  10  per  cent,  ol  failures,  so  long  as 
they  were  inmates  of  the  institution  ? — Yes. 

18,509.  (Mr  Johnson.)  What  capitation  grant  do  you 
advocate,  10s.  or  5s.,  or  what  ?— I  do  not  advocate  any  special 
amount. 

18,545.  (Mr.  Van  Oven.)  Do  you  think  that  if  there 
was  some  other  provision  made,  so  that  the  parents  did 
not  consider  that  they  pauperise  themselves  by  obtaining 
admission  for  their  children  by  means  of  the  guardians  to  the 
institution,  they  would  more  freely  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  than  they  do  ? — No  doubt.  That  is 
what  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  said  that  considerations  o 
sentiment  would  make  it  preferable  if,  instead  of  children 
getting  State  aid  as  paupers  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
certifiable  lunatics,  they  got  it  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
capable  to  some  extent  of  receiving  education  of  a  costly 
character,  for  which  the  parents  could  not  afford  to  pay. 
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"Minnies  of  Evidence  " 
(page  705.) 


Wednesday,  February  8th,  1888. 

PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  EGERTON  in  the  chair. 

Admiral  Sir  E.  Sotheby,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Tindal  Robertson,  M.D.,  M.P. 

B.  St.  John  Ackers,  Esq. 

W.  Auchincloss  Arrol,  Esq. 

F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Edmund  C.  Johnson,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  W.  Blomefield  Sleight,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Mansfield  Owen,  M.A. 

L.  Van  Oven,  Esq. 

Charles  E.  D.  Black,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Dr.  GEORGE  E.  SHUTTLEWORTH  examined. 

19.288.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  of  the 
Northern  Counties,  at  Lancaster? — Yes. 

19.289.  Will  you  describe  to  us  the  nature  of  the 
infirmity  under  which  your  patients  are  suffering,  and 
distinguish  which  of  them  in  your  opinion  are  capable  of 
education  ? — The  children  under  care  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Asylum  are  idiots  and  imbeciles — I  need  not,  I  suppose, 
define  what  they  are,  as  distinguished  from  lunatics — they 
are  children  of  weak  mind  either  from  birth  or  from  an  early 
age,  and  require  special  educational  arrangements  to  develop 
such  intelligence  as  they  have.  Then  comes  the  question 
you  put  to  me  as  to  educability,  and  in  defining  the  education 
of  imbeciles — (you  will  please  correct  me  if  I  state  it  too 
broadly) — for  myself  I  believe  that  the  education  of  imbeciles 
includes  not  only  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
subjects  of  ordinary  school  education,  that  is  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  also 
a  good  deal  that  in  the  case  of  weak-minded  children  is  a 
necessary  and  essential  preliminary  to  that  sort  of  instruction. 
These  children  are  not  only  dull  in  mind,  but  they  labour 
under  certain  physical  infirmities ;  they  have  dullness  of 
their  senses,  and  they  have  irregular  movements  of  the  body, 
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and  to  sharpen  the  senses  and  to  overcome  those  irregularities 
of  movement  is  of  course  preliminary  to  their  settling  down 
to  any  ordinary  school  routine ;  so  that  I  take  it  that  the 
education  of  imbeciles  involves  in  the  first  place  the  training 
of  their  senses,  and  of  their  muscles,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  school  child.  Then 
again  the  successful  training  of  imbeciles  involves  more  than 
simply  literary  school  education,  such  as  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  inasmuch  as  their  successful  training  involves 
some  skill  in  industrial  work;  therefore  the  school  work 
passes  on  almost  imperceptibly  into  industrial  training. 
Those,  I  think,  are  the  principal  matters  included  in  the 
education  of  imbeciles.  There  are  of  course  other  matters, 
which  would  be  matters  of  nursing  perhaps  rather  than 
matters  of  education,  such  as  the  improvement  of  their 
habits. 

19.290.  Can  you  draw  any  distinction  between  idiots 
and  imbeciles  ?• — It  is  merely  a  difference  of  degree  not  of 
kind.  Idiotcy  means  a  lower  degradation  of  intellect,  a 
greater  deficiency  of  intellect,  and  imbecility  means  a  lesser 
degree  of  such  deficiency. 

19.291.  Are  they  both  capable  of  education  in  some 
cases  ? — In  some  cases.  Imbeciles  are  far  more  educable, 
speaking  generally,  than  idiots  are,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
nomenclature  very  much.  Medical  men  differ  in  the  applica- 
tion of  those  terms ;  the  one  class  shades  imperceptibly  into 
the  other. 

19.292.  Should  you  be  able  to  give  us  a  table  for  any 
number  of  years  since  the  foundation  of  the  school,  showing 
the  proportion  of  those  who  were  capable  of  education  and 
whose  education  had  been  so  successful  as  to  enable  them  on 
leaving  the  institution  to  partly  or  entirely  earn  their  liveli- 
hood ? — I  have  those  figures,  including  in  the  scope  of 
education  industrial  training  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood.  I  can  give  particulars  of  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  institution  during  the  17  years  that 
it  has  been  open.  First  of  all  I  will  give  the  Commission  a 
brief  statement  of  the  general  results  as  recorded  in  the  books 
of  the  institution,  and  afterwards  I  will  give  you  the  results 
as  obtained  from  inquiries  of  the  friends  of  patients  who  have 
been  discharged.  The  total  number  who  have  passed  through 
the  institution  during  the  17  years  from  December  1870  to 
December  1887  has  been  1,151  ;  of  these  424  have  been 
discharged,  that  is  to  say,  sent  home  to  their  friends. 

19.293.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  been  discharged 
because  you  could  not  do  anything  with  them  ? — No, 
discharged  at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  they  were 
elected,  or  for  some  other  reason.  1,151  have  been  admitted, 
424  have  been  discharged,  181  have  died,  and  there  remained 
in  the  institution  at  the  end  of  last  year  546. 
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19,294-  Out  of  those  that  have  left  the  institution  how 
many  have  been  successes  ? — Of  the  424  discharged,  four 
have  been  returned  on  our  books,  and  to  the  Commissioners, 
as  "  Recovered,"  that  is  to  say,  having  no  longer  any  such 
imbecility  as  would  justify  us  in  certifying  them  as  imbeciles. 

19.295.  Four  out  of  the  424  that  have  been  discharged  ? 
— Yes  ;  546  remain  in  the  institution  ;  there  is  no  description 
of  those.  Those  four  are  returned  as  "  Recovered,"  that 
means  that  there  is  no  longer  any  residual  appearance  of 
imbecility.  Then  355  have  been  returned  as  "  Relieved," 
that  is  to  say,  improved  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  the 
technical  term  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  is  "  Relieved."  Of 
those,  roundly  classified,  there  were  110  very  much  improved, 
120  moderately  improved,  and  125  slightly  improved  only. 
Then  65  were  "  Not  improved,"  many  of  these  being 
confirmed  epileptics  or  children  who  on  arriving  at  the  age 
of  puberty  have  become  insane  ;  and  some  of  them  were 
unwisely  removed  by  their  friends  before  they  had  time  to 
improve. 

19.296.  By  their  friends  or  by  the  guardians  ? — Yes  ;  I 
say  "  unwisely"  because  the  friends  have  themselves  regretted 
it  in  many  cases,  and  wished  them  to  be  returned  to  the 
institution.  So  that  of  the  424  discharged  the  per-centage 
comes  to  1  per  cent,  who  have  absolutely  recovered. 
"Recovered"  is  a  misnomer,  because  they  have  never 
enjoyed  a  mentally  sound  state  to  recover  to ;  that  means 
that  their  intellect  has  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  them  not  any  longer  imbecile.  I  merely  use  the 
technical  term  "  Recovered  "  as  used  in  the  returns  to  the 
Commissioners.  The  355  "Relieved"  is  equivalent  to  a 
per-centage  of  84  per  cent,  improved.  The  65  "  Not 
improved"  is  equivalent  to  a  per-centage  of  15  per  cent. 
These  are  the  general  figures  taken  from  our  books.  Then 
I  may  state  that  it  is  our  custom  to  send  out  periodically 
schedules  and  request  the  friends  of  patients  to  give  us  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  discharged  patients  since  they 
left  the  institution.  I  have  not  of  course  been  able  to  trace 
the  whole  number  by  any  means,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  give  an  account  of  those  who  had  not 
completed  the  whole  election  period  in  the  institution  when 
they  left ;  but  about  200  patients  have  completed  the  whole 
seven  years  period  or  upwards,  and  out  of  those  200  I  know 
the  history  of  176.  The  account  of  those  received  after  at 
least  a  year  subsequent  to  their  discharge  is  that  18  are,  or 
have  been,  earning  wages,  that  is  equivalent  to  10  per  cent.; 
9  are  remuneratively  employed  at  home,  that  is  equivalent  to 
5  per  cent,  (remuneratively  employed  at  home  means  that 
they  are  doing  work  which  their  parents  would  otherwise 
nave  to  pay  people  for  doing);  there  are  6  who  are  quite 
capable  of  earning  wages,  as  their  parents  tell  us,-  if  they 
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could  only  find  suitable  situations  for  them  ;  that  is 
equivalent  to  3-5  per  cent.  Then  there  are  38  others  who 
are  more  or  less  useful  in  small  domestic  matters  at  home, 
that  is  equivalent  to  22  per  cent.;  there  are  39  at  home 
reported  to  be  of  little  or  no  use,  equivalent  to  22  per  cent.; 
there  are  51  in  asylums  and  workhouses,  equivalent  to  29  per 
cent.;  and  15  have  died  since  leaving  the  institution, 
equivalent  to  8-5  per  cent.  So  that,  speaking  generally,  you 
may  say  that  over  40  per  cent,  are  favourably  reported  of, 
and  I  might  well  add  10  per  cent,  more  from  the  asylum  and 
workhouse  contingent  as  patients  who  are  really  able  to  work 
if  they  have  the  opportunity,  and  in  fact  are  working  in  those 
institutions.  I  must  explain  with  regard  to  the  51  in 
asylums  and  workhouses  that  that  includes  a  number  of  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  usefully  trained  in  the  institution, 
but  their  friends  on  receiving  them  home  not  readily  finding 
situations  for  them  have  found  it  the  least  trouble  either  to 
send  them  to  the  workhouse  or  to  get  them  into  a  lunatic 
asylum  sometimes,  not  because  they  are  in  any  way  violent 
lunatics,  but  because  the  authorities  are  willing  to  send  them 
there ;  in  many  unions  they  do  not  care  about  keeping 
persons  who  are  called  imbeciles,  they  would  rather  send 
them  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

19.343.  If  the  State  were  to  require  an  examination,  m 
the  case  of  their  giving  a  grant  to  schools  of  the  character 
that  yours  is,  on  what  sort  of  examination  would  you 
recommend  that  that  grant  should  be  given  ? — My  own  idea 
is  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  inspecting  authority  should 
report  as  to  the  general  equipment  and  character  of  the 
institution,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  methods 
pursued  rather  than  judge  by  an  individual  examination  of 
every  pupil  ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  pupils  themselves  are  a 
very  peculiar  class,  and  they  vary  very  much  from  day  to 
day.  I  imagine  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  person  coming 
as  a  stranger  to  an  imbecile  school  to  accurately  gauge  the 
knowledge  of  each  pupil.  Imbecile  children,  very  much 
more  than  ordinary  children,  are  upset  by  differences  of 
atmosphere  sometimes,  but  certainly  by  the  presence  of  a 
stranger.  And  then  again,  a  good  many  of  the  matters  of 
education  of  imbeciles  can  hardly  be  put  down  on  paper,  the 
finger  exercises,  the  exercises  of  the  senses,  and  so  on.  I 
imagine  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  give  marks  for  them. 

19.344.  Imbecile  children  would  not  be  able  to  be 
classed  in  standards,  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  children 
are  classed  ? — Not  in  the  same  standards. 

19.345.  Nor  could  they  always  be  judged  of  by  the 
literary  standard,  that  is  to  say,  their  power  of  reading  and 
writing  ? — No. 

19.346.  Because  they  might  be  good  at  industrial  work, 
and  not  good  at  school  work  ? — Yes. 
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"Minutes  of  Evidence  " 
(page  724.) 


Mr.   JAMES  DIGGENS  examined. 

19.453.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  ? — Yes. 

19.454.  Since  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the 
asylum  there  have  been  considerable  additions  to  the  building 
have  there  not  ? — There  has  not  been  any  very  considerable 
addition  with  the  exception  of  the  recreation  hall,  which  is 
now  being  built,  but  which  is  not  yet  completed. 

I9>455-  That  is  an  important  addition,  is  it  not  ? — We 
hope  it  will  be,  and  we  are  expecting  that  it  may  be  opened 
this  spring.  The  cost  will  be  between  ^"5,000  and  ^"6,000, 
of  which  above  three-fourths  have  been  already  subscribed. 

19,456.  Can  you  speak  generally  as  to  the  census  of 
idiots  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  accurate  statistics  of 
idiots  and  imbeciles,  and  this  the  Census  Commissioners  them- 
selves have  very  greatly  deplored.  We  had  some  inquiry 
made  in  the  year  1871  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster  by 
the  clerk  to  the  union,  who  superintended  the  enumeration 
there ;  he  was  a  member  of  our  central  committee,  and  being 
much  interested  in  the  asylum,  he  gave  special  instructions 
to  the  enumerators.  On  going  over  their  papers  at  the  close 
of  the  enumeration  he  found  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  knew  personally  had 
not  been  put  down  at  all;  and  he  was  a  man  very  likely  to 
know,  having  an  intimate  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Lancaster  district  and  being  highly  esteemed  there.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  great  authority  in  poor-law  matters,  and 
was  very  frequently  referred  to  by  the  President  and  by  other 
officials  of  the  Poor-law  Board.  The  Census  Commissioners 
state  that  having  grave  doubts  with  regard  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  returns  made  to  them  at  the  last  census,  they  inquired 
at  one  large  institution  (I  presume  it  would  be  Earlswood,  it 
was  not  at  ours)  as  to  the  number  of  idiots  and  imbeciles 
admitted  into  that  institution  in  the  year  of  the  census;  and 
they  found  that  not  one-half  of  the  patients  admitted  into 
that  institution  had  peen  enumerated.  The  Census  Com- 
missioners take  it  that  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  there  is 
less  probability  of  concealment  than  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  I 
think  that  is  very  likely  to  be  true,  because,  with  regard  to 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
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parents  would  confess  that  their  children  were  imbecile,  and 
they  are  always  consoled  by  the  medical  man  with  the  idea 
that  when  the  child  gets  a  little  older  it  may  be  found  to  be 
all  right,  and  that  any  convulsions  from  which  it  suffers  will 
probably  cease ;  and  so  they  cling  to  the  hope  that  beyond 
the  age  of  five  the  child  may  not  be  imbecile.  And  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15  I  think  that  the  parents  will  not  readily 
admit  that  their  children  are  even  weak  minded.  We  have 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  convincing  them  on  their  application 
for  the  admission  of  their  children  into  our  institution,  that 
they  are  not  very  superior  to  other  children.  The  parents 
will  insist,  in  going  round  the  institution,  that  they  see  no 
children  in  it  so  good  as  theirs,  though  very  often  we  find 
that  their  child  is  very  much  worse  than  even  our  secondary 
cases.  So  that  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  any 
accurate  estimate  of  the  numbers,  but  I  will  give  the 
census  numbers.  In  1881  they  are  given  at  32,717.  Of 
these  9,233  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  the  Com- 
missioners just  double  that  number  to  get  an  approximate 
estimate  ;  they  give  18,456,  or  only  10  less  than  the  duplica- 
tion. In  the  case  of  those  of  20  years  of  age  or  upwards  the 
census  return  gives  23,484,  and  the  Commissioners  give  23,484, 
the  same  number.  I  take  it  that  the  actual  census  will  give 
the  per-centage  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age  as  about  28 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  and  the  Commissioners 
estimate  is  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  idiots  and 
imbeciles.  I  think  that  if  we  attach  any  importance  to  the 
Census  Commissioners'  Report  we  are  almost  bound  to  take 
their  larger  number.  They  have  made  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate;  we  are  not,  as  a  public  institution,  in  a  position  to 
do  so.  The  special  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  did  so,  but  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  in  taking 
25  per  cent,  more  than  the  census  they  simply  followed  the 
experience  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
the  clerk  to  the  Lancaster  union,  possibly,  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  committee. 

1 9-457-  Has  the  special  committee  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  gone  into  this  question  at  all  ? — They 
have. 

19,458.  What  is  the  result? — The  committee  was  held 
in  the  year  1876  and  the  year  1877,  previous  to  the  last 
census,  but  calculating  on  that  basis  the  total  number  would 
be  35,756.  They  reckoned  it  in  this  way  :  they  took  20  per 
cent,  more  for  cases  under  20  years  of  age,  and  5  per  cent, 
above  20  years  of  age  to  make  up  the  25  per  cent,  altogether. 
But  I  think  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  who  with  myself  has  been 
connected  with  the  institution  from  the  beginning,  will  bear 
me  out  in  saying  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the 
number  is,  or  to  get  the  parents  to  admit  that  their  children 
are  really  idiots  or  imbeciles, 
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19,459-  Has  the  Idiots  Act  of  1886  had  any  effect  in 
facilitating  the  sending  of  children  to  your  institution  ? — I 
think  it  has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect.  The  parents  strongly 
object,  especially  those  who  have  feeble-minded  children,  to 
have  their  children  stigmatised  as  idiots. 

19.463.  How  are  the  idiots  admitted  into  your  asylum  ? — 
We  have  a  large  number  of  cases,  as  you  know,  who  are 
admitted  by  election. 

19.464.  Are  they  a  little  above  the  pauper  class,  or  are 
their  parents  such  that  they  would  require  some  assistance 
from  the  State,  but  do  not  now  receive  any  assistance  ? — 
Yes.  I  thought  I  might  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  give  you 
the  numbers  of  the  various  classes.  We  have  321  elected 
cases. 

19.466.  I  wanted  rather  to  get  complete  information 
with  regard  to  the  pauper  class,  or  those  immediately  above 
the  pauper  class,  who  might  fairly  be  expected  to  receive 
some  assistance  from  the  State,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of 
those  who  send  their  children  to  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools  ;  can  you  give  the  number  of  those  ? — We  have  112 
pauper  patients  in  the  institution,  who  are  sent  to  us  by  the 
guardians  of  the  poor,  and  the  payments  vary  from  £ib  a 
year  to  ^"35  a  year. 

19.467.  Are  those  payments  made  by  the  guardians? — 
They  are. 

19.468.  Are  they  partially  made  by  the  guardians,  or 
partially  by  the  parents  ? — That  I  will  come  to  directly.  The 
charge  is  regulated  pretty  much  by  what  the  charge  of  the 
county  lunatic  asylum  is  to  which  the  lunatics  from  their 
union  would  be  sent,  plus  three  guineas  a  year  for  clothing. 
That  is  roughly  how  we  regulate  it.  But  when  the  cases  are 
admitted  the  guardians  have  to  sign  an  agreement. 

19.469.  Is  that  an  agreement  for  the  whole  term  of 
seven  years  ? — They  are  at  liberty  to  remove  the  children 
whenever  they  please ;  there  is  no  definite  period  fixed. 
They  get  4s.  a  week  from  the  Government,  but  we  know 
nothing  of  that  practically,  because  we  receive  our  payments 
from  the  guardians ;  but  I  understand  that  the  process  is  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  grant,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  applies  to  the  Treasury,  and  gets 
4s.  for  every  pauper  idiot  or  imbecile  that  may  be  sent  to  our 
institution,  and  that  is  because  the  idiot  or  imbecile  is 
considered  still  to  be  a  lunatic  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

19.470.  He  gets  his  grant  from  the  State  as  a  lunatic, 
and  not  as  one  capable  of  improvement  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  improvement.  If  they  send  a  pauper 
lunatic  to  any  asylum  they  can  have  the  grant  of  4s.  a  week. 
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ig,47r-  And  they  get  the  same  in  your  institution  as 
they  would  get  in  a  lunatic  asylum? — Yes,  and  by  a  prior 
prrangement  to  tha*-,  I  think  in  the  year  1868,  boards  of 
guardians  were  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  send  idiots  to  idiot  asylums,  and  pay 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  whatever  it  might  be. 

19.472.  But  at  that  time  there  were  no  asylums  for 
paupers,  were  there  ? — No,  there  were  none  for  paupers. 
They  would  be  sent  then  to  voluntary  institutions. 

19.473.  At  present,  I  believe,  there  is  only  one  such 
institution  supported  by  the  State,  and  that  is  the  institution 
at  Darenth,  under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board?— That 
is  the  only  one  under  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867. 

19,484.  What  number  of  cases  are  cases  which  are  just 
outside  the  pauper  class,  but  in  which  the  parents  are  poor  ? 
—I  can  give  you  exact  figures  with  regard  to  that.  I  have 
taken  them  out  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  our 
institution  in  1870  up  to  now.  We  have  admitted  934 
election  cases  in  the  17  years,  and  of  that  number  I  have  the 
occupations  of  the  parents.  No  less  than  exactly  one  half, 
467,  belong  to  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes. 

19,455.  And  therefore  if  the  children  had  been  sent  to 
the  elementary  schools,  they  would  have  had  a  proportionate 
part  of  their  education  paid  for  by  the  State  ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly.  My  opinion  is  that  for  the  elected  cases  there 
ought  to  be  a  grant  made ;  and  necessarily  in  the  case  of  an 
institution  that  grant  cannot  be  for  education  only,  but  must 
be  for  education  and  maintenance. 

19,503.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  working  of  your 
institution,  do  you  think  that  it  meets  a  great  public  want  in 
providing  for  the  education,  not  only  of  the  pauper  idiot 
class,  but  of  the  idiot  children  of  the  artisan  class,  the  class 
immediately  above  the  pauper  class  ? — I  think  it  is  as 
necessary  for  the  artisan  class  as  for  the  other,  because  I 
have  met  with  many  instances  where  poor  parents  would 
rather  have  starved  than  have  gone  to  the  poor-law  guardians 
for  relief,  even  though  they  had  an  imbecile  child.  I  have 
in  my  own  mind  now  a  most  distressing  case  of  a  poor  widow 
in  Manchester  who  wished  to  get  her  child  into  the  Royal 
Albert  Asylum  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  gentleman  who 
knew  the  history  of  the  case.  She  was  kept  at  home  entirely 
by  this  imbecile  child  ;  she  could  not  go  out  and  leave  him 
locked  up  in  the  house,  and  she  could  not  pay  anybody 
to  take  care  of  him,  and  she  had  to  remain  at  home  where 
she  could  only  earn  2s.  or  3s.  a  week  by  plain  sewing,  that 
being  her  only  means  of  living.  She  told  me  that  if  she 
could  only  have  her  child  admitted  into  the  Royal  Albert 
Asylum  she  would  be  set  free  and  able  to  get  a  decent  and 
comfortable  living  for  herself,  and  she  would  also  be  able  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  this  child.    Of  course 
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knowing  in  what  distressed  circumstances  she  was,  I  did  not 
encourage  her  to  contribute  more  than  she  could  really  spare  ; 
I  told  her  that  a  shilling  a  week  would  be  quite  sufficient  and 
she  kept  up  the  payment  of  a  shilling  a  week  and  maintained 
herself.  Many  such  cases  have  come  under  my  observation, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  both  to  the 
parents  and  to  the  State  if  such  cases  were  provided  for. 

19,504 — 5.  Do  you  think  that  the  Darenth  Asylum  has 
been  a  success,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  has  been  a  great  boon 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolitan  district  ?--I  think  it 
has,  and  I  can  give  you  this  from  information  which  I  have 
obtained  from  Dr.  Beach  during  the  last  week,  that  many 
parents  have  now  got  to  know  of  the  existence  of  that  place, 
and  of  the  benefit  that  it  confers,  and  are  applying  for  the 
admission  of  their  children  to  Darenth.  Although  they  do 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  pauper  class,  they  actually  become 
pauperised  in  order  to  get  their  children  admitted  into  the 
Darenth  Asylum. 

19.506.  Do  you  think  that  the  question  of  admission 
and  payment  should  be  removed  from  the  guardians  in  any 
way  and  vested  in  an  educational  authority,  or  how  would 
you  avoid  applying  to  the  guardians  ? — I  do  not  see  why  the 
parents  of  imbecile  children  should  be  pauperised. 

19.507.  Or  even  that  they  should  appear  pauperised  by 
application  to  the  guardians  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would 
regard  that  as  being  of  any  importance  at  all  if  they  were  not 
really  pauperised  themselves.  I  suppose  the  parents  of  blind 
children  can  get  relief  without  being  pauperised,  and  why 
should  not  the  parents  of  imbecile  children  ? 

19.508.  Then  you  think  that  the  imbeciles  should  be 
included  in  the  same  category  as  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ? — Yes,  I  do,  because  they  are  all  exceptional  cases 
whose  circumstances  and  training  cannot  be  met  under  the 
ordinary  Education  Acts. 

19,513.  Do  you  think  that  a  capitation  grant  towards 
the  cost  of  education  and  of  maintenance  in  an  institution 
like  yours,  or  in  these  county  institutions,  if  they  should  be 
formed,  should  be  given  by  the  state  on  inspection  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  should,  but  it  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  attend- 
ance, by  the  efficient  management  of  the  institution,  and  by 
its  being  properly  equipped.  It  could  not  be  regulated,  I 
think,  according  to  the  results.  I  know  a  great  deal  about 
this  idiot  asylum  work  because  I  was  associated  with  the 
very  earliest  efforts  in  1853  and  1854,  and  I  feel  myself  the 
impossibility  of  submitting  an  idiot  or  an  imbecile  to 
examination.  You  can  only  judge  of  the  fairness  of  dealing 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  in  not  submitting 
work  of  their  own  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  children. 
It  might  be  open  to  the  inspector,  if  he  had  any  doubts,  to 
institute  a  little  test  examination. 
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19,514-  So  far  as  the  voluntary  system  has  gone  in 
creating  these  asylums  and  institutions,  it  has  in  your  opinion 
worked  well,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  ? — That  is  just  my  opinion  ;  they  do  not 
cover  the  whole  ground.  I  should  like  to  explain  that  in  con- 
nexion with  our  asylum  the  election  system  has  not  the 
disadvantages  that  it  has  in  connection  with  the  London 
institutions. 

19.520.  Can  you  tell  what  the  inspection  of  the  Lunacy- 
Commissioners  consists  in  ? — The  Lunacy  Commissioners 
are  required  both  by  the  Idiots  Act  and  the  old  lunacy  law 
to  visit  such  places  as  ours,  which  are  registered  hospitals,  at 
least  once  a  year.  They  give  us  no  notice  ;  they  see  every 
child  in  the  institution  ;  they  make  all  sorts  of  inquiries  with 
regard  to  the  management  ;  and  they  see  various  books.  At 
our  institution  they  generally  spend  the  whole  day  ;  it  takes 
them  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  5  or  6  in  the  evening. 

19.521.  Does  the  inspection  by  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners extend  to  the  supervision  of  the  education  given  ? 
— Not  at  all.  They  hear  what  report  the  medical  super- 
intendent has  to  make  ;  they  ask  questions,  but  it  is  not  their 
business  to  supervise  the  education,  and  they  are  not  required 
to  do  that. 

19.522.  Nor  is  it  their  business  to  see  that  the  in- 
dustrial training  which  is  carried  out  there  is  of  a  satisfactory 
character  ? — They  see  the  boys  in  the  workshops  and  in  the 
schools,  and  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  training  was  not 
being  satisfactorily  carried  out,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
would  refer  to  it  in  their  report.  They,  require  to  see  the 
children  at  their  occupations.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners 
have  a  sympathetic  interest,  I  think,  in  the  work. 

19.533.  Do  you  think  that  the  4s.  a  week  would  be 
sufficient  for  all  those  cases  ?—  I  think  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  very  fair  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
cases.  For  instance  in  our  case  it  would  be  about  one  third 
of  the  cost  of  education  and  maintenance.  You  could  not 
expect  the  Government  to  pay  the  entire  cost,  but  we  ought 
to  get  contributions  from  friends  and  subscriptions  in 
addition.  That  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  these  volun- 
tary institutions,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  prevent 
many  a  family  from  becoming  pauperised. 

19.534.  What  inspection  do  you  think  would  be  desir- 
able in  that  case ?— So  far  as  idiots  and  imbeciles  are 
concerned,  considering  that  the  school  education  cannot 
reach  any  high  degree,  and  that  other  matters  have  to  be 
attended  to,  as  the  general  condition  of  the  patients'  health 
and  their  industrial  occupations,  and  so  on,  I  think  that  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  might  continue  to  inspect.  They 
have  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work  from  seeing  these 
children  about  in  the  workhouses  arid  lunatic  asylums,  and 
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our  institutions,  and  they  would  do  the  work  better  than  any 
other  body.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  already  men- 
tioned my  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  two  classes  of 
institutions  established  under  public  administration,  schools 
and  adult  asylums.  I  think  they  have  made  a  mistake  at 
Darenth  in  this  respect :  that  the  adult  asylum  is  not  under 
the  management  of  the  same  superintendent  who  has  the 
children,  and  that  they  also  send  lunatics  there.  Our  conten- 
tion has  been  from  the  very  commencement,  founded  upon  the 
experience  of  some  of  the  first  authorities  in  the  country, 
that  idiots  and  imbeciles  and  lunatics  ought  not  to  be 
associated.  The  complaint  made  with  regard  to  Darenth  is 
that  when  the  children  are  grown  up  and  are  transferred  to 
the  adult  asylum,  they  imitate  the  lunatics  and  pick  up 
habits  which  they  had  broken  off  in  the  schools,  and  which 
are  very  pernicious  indeed.  Of  course  imbeciles  are  very 
imitative,  and  they  cannot  distinguish  when  an  act  is  com- 
mitted or  a  word  is  said,  whether  it  is  the  correct  one  or  not, 
and  they  are  just  as  likely  to  imitate  the  wrong  one  as  the 
right. 

19.547.  The  4s.  which  you  suggest  would  be  for 
paupers  ? — That  amount  is  now  received  for  paupers,  and  we 
should  like  to  get  it  for  election  cases  also. 

19.548.  Placing  it  on  the  same  grounds  as  in  the 
case  of  children  in  elementary  schools ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  artisan  class  should  have  the  power  of  sending  their 
children  to  schools  where  they  could  be  taught,  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  State  ? — Yes:  and  further  because  I  think  that 
idiots  and  imbeciles  being  still  legally  regarded  as  lunatics 
they  have  a  special  claim  upon  the  State. 

19.549.  Do  you  think  that  the  education  of  imbeciles 
and  idiots  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, or  under  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  ? — I  think  it 
should  remain  under  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  unless  there 
is  some  special  body  appointed  to  attend  to  the  inspection  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  idiots,  and 
imbeciles. 
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REPORT  OF  DEPUTATION 

TO  THE 

LORD   PRESIDENT   OF    THE  COUNCIL, 

AT  THE 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  SAY., 
Wednesday,   February   12th,  1890. 

The  Deputation  consisted  of  the  following  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Institutions  named : — 

Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Lancaster  (for  the  Northern 
Counties), — The  Right  Hon.  John  T.  Hibbert,  Chairman  of 
the  Lancashire  County  Council,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum ;  Lord  Herschell, 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  U.  J.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  F.  T.  Mappin,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Mr.  R.  A.  Allison,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  B.  Dawson,  J. P.,  Lancaster; 
Mr.  Richard  Hurst,  J.P.,  Rochdale;  Dr.  Shuttleworth, 
Medical  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  James  Diggens,  Secretary. 

Earlswood  Asylum,  Redhill, — Alderman  Arthur  Sperling, 
J. P.,  C.C.,  Mr.  John  Bumsted,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Vesey, 
Mr.  J.  Downing,  Secretary. 

Eastern  Counties  Asylum,  Colchester, — The  Marquess 
of  Bristol  (Chairman),  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  The  Earl  of 
Stradbroke,  Lord  Henniker,  Sir  Joshua  Rowley,  Bart., 
Admiral  Luard,  C.B.,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Quilter,  M.P.,  Colonel 
Lloyd  Anstruther,  M.P.,  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Mr.  Round,  M.P.,  Mr.  Francis  Taylor,  M.P.,  Sir  Thomas 
Thornhill,  Bart.,  Rev.  Dr.  Duckett,  Mr.  J.  J.  C.  Turner, 
Secretary. 

Midland  Counties  Asylum  (Knowle),  Birmingham,— 
Mr.  J.  H.  Kimbell,  F.R.C.S. 

Mr.  C.  E.  D.  Black,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c,  also  attended. 
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Among  those  interested  in  the  movement  who  had 
expressed  their  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend  were  the 
following: — Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  Chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission;  The  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  Lord  Winmar- 
leigh,  Lord  Edward  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Lord  Mvmcaster,  M.P., 
Lord  Brooke,  M.P.,  Lord  Rendlesham,  Sir  Henry  J.  Selwin 
Ibbetson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cambridge- 
shire (Mr.  C.  W.  Townley),  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Sir  Savile  Crossley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Harry  Bullard, 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edward  Greene,  M.P., 
Dr.  Bateman,  F.R.C.P.,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Ripley,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Coulson,  Sir  Andrew  Fairbairn,  Sir  Thomas  Storey,  Mr.  YY. 
H.  Higgin,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Edward  Lawrence,  Alderman  the 
Rev.  C.  Twemlow  Royds,  J. P.,  C.C.,  Mr.  Albert  Greg,  J.P. 


The  President  of  the  Council  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Kekewich,  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department. 

The  Deputation  was  introduced  by  the  Right  Hon. 
John  T.  Hibbert. 

Mr.  HIBBERT: — Lord  Cranbrook,  I  have  the  honour 
to  introduce  to  you  to-day  a  deputation  of  gentlemen 
representing  the  principal  voluntary  Institutions,  in  fact  four 
out  of  the  five  voluntary  Institutions  for  the  education  of 
idiots  and  imbeciles.  I  may  say  that  we  appear  before  you 
owing  to  our  knowledge  that  you  are  about  to  prepare,  or 
have  in  hand  already,  a  Bill  which  you  have  agreed  to  intro- 
duce into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  giving  State 
assistance  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind ;  and  we  appear  as  representing  another  class  of 
unfortunates — the  idiot  and  imbecile  class — whom  we  hope 
and  trust  you  will  see  your  way  to  introduce  into  the  same 
Bill.  You  no  doubt  are  aware  that  a  Royal  Commission  sat 
upon  this  question  for  several  years,  and  a  year  ago  they 
issued  a  report — evidently  agreed  to  after  very  great  labour 
and  very  great  patience  shown  in  the  consideration  of  the 
question— recommending  that  State  aid  should  be  given  for 
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the  education  of  all  these  unfortunate  classes.  We  think, 
my  Lord,  that  if  any  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  as  good  a  case,  if  not  a  stronger  one, 
can  be  made  out  for  the  idiot  and  imbecile  class  ;  and  I  trust 
that  it  really  does  not  want  any  very  long  speeches,  or  any 
very  great  pressure,  to  persuade  you  to  give  a  favourable 
consideration  to  our  suggestion.  When  we  consider  that  the 
class  whom  we  represent  are  a  large  class  in  this  country, 
that  the  Census  of  1881  shows  that  there  are  slightly  over 
9,000  idiots  and  imbeciles  between  the  ages  of  five  5'ears  and 
twenty.  That,  of  course,  shows  that  there  is  a  large  class  to 
provide  for,  and  I  think  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  that  figure  shows  correctly  the  number 
of  that  unfortunate  class  ;  numbers  of  people  decline  from 
delicacy  to  put  in  that  their  children  are  imbeciles,  and  I 
daresay  we  may  take  it  in  round  numbers  that  there  must  be 
(at  all  events  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners) at  least  10,000  children  of  that  kind.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  five  voluntary  Institutions  in  this  country, 
which  have  accommodation  for  1770  of  the  idiot  class, 
and  there  is  a  pauper  Institution  at  Darenth  providing, 
under  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Act — which,  I  need 
not  say,  you  introduced  with  such  success  some  years 
past — accommodation  for  650  children.  So  that  altogether 
we  have  accommodation  in  the  country  for  at  least  2420. 
The  number  of  the  idiots  who  at  present  are  inmates  of  these 
Institutions  is  2239,  and  the  number  of  elected  inmates  is 
about  goo.  Now,  doubtless  you  are  aware  that  for  the 
pauper  idiots  and  imbeciles  a  sum  of  4s.  a  week  is  given  for 
each  patient  ;  but  it  requires  them  to  be  paupers  to  enable 
them  to  receive  that  sum.  Looking  at  the  work  that  the 
Institutions  for  the  training  of  the  imbecile  class  is  doing,  wc 
think  that  it  is  a  work  that  is  deserving  of  State  aid  just  as 
much  as  the  training  of  any  child  in  any  elementary  school 
in  the  country.  A  different  training  has,  of  course,  to  be 
given  of  a  much  more  expensive  character.  Not  only  have 
you  to  educate  and  train  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  but 
you  have  also  to  maintain  the  body  at  the  same  time.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  need  trouble  you  with  any  statistics  as  to 
the  great  success  of  these  Institutions,  but  I  think  perhaps  I 
might  be  excused  if  I  for  a  moment  or  two  just  refer  to  a  few 
cases  of  inmates  who,  having  been  educated  in  the  Royal 
Albert  Asylum  (which  represents  the  Northern  Counties),  are 
now  employed  in  different  ways.  I  think  they  will  show  that 
the  training  is  one  which  has  been  successful,  and  also  that 
it  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  two  cases,  who,  haying  passed  their  time 
of  seven  years,  are  now  earning  their  living  as  shoemakers ; 
there  is  one  who  is  earning  his  living  as  a  tailor.  Now  I 
come  to  a  very  remarkable  case  of  a  man,  who,  having  been 
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an  inmate  of  the  Institution  as  a  youth,  is  now  earning  his 
living  in  New  Zealand.  He  learnt  the  trade  of  a  joiner  at 
the  Institution;  he  obtained  work,  he  is  married,  and  is 
settled,  and  is  having  quite  a  properous  career.  There  are 
two  who  are  earning  their  living  in  mills  ;  there  are  six  who 
are  employed  in  shops  and  stores,  also  earning  their  living  ; 
there  is  one  young  man  who  is  an  under-gardener,  and 
obtains  14s.  a  week,  therefore  he  may  be  said  to  be  earning 
bis  living  ;  there  is  a  labourer  earning  17s.  a  Aveek  ;  there  are 
five  other  labourers  at  farms  also  earning  their  living  ;  and 
there  is  one  man  earning  his  living  as  a  cattle  drover.  Then 
here  we  have  another  remarkable  case,  there  is  a  youth 
earning  his  living  as  the  keeper  of  a  monument,  that  is  to 
say,  he  admits  visitors  to  a  monument.  We  have  other 
cases,  one  earning  his  living  as  a  stocking-knitter.  We  have 
also  girls  in  domestic  service.  There  is  one  case  where  a 
girl,  after  being  trained  in  the  Institution,  came  to  London 
and  went  through  a  course  of  training  in  a  London  Institution 
for  servants,  and  who  is  now  doing  exceedingly  well  ;  and 
there  are  a  number  of  others  who  are  assisting  their  mothers 
in  domestic  work.  I  merely  mention  these  cases  in  order 
to  show  that  a  real  work  is  being  done  by  these  Institutions. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  more  upon  that  part  of  the 
subject.  I  will  just  refer  to  the  number  of  elected  cases.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  about  goo  elected  cases  ;  those  are 
the  persons  for  whom  we  ask  State  aid,  not  only  for  those 
who  are  at  present  in  the  Institution,  but  for  those  who  may 
come  if  other  Institutions  are  established,  or  may  come  in 
larger  numbers  into  the  present  Institutions.  We  find  that 
in  our  own  Asylum,  1062  cases  have  applied  for  admission, 
and  I  mention  this  merely  to  show  the  position  of  the  parents 
of  these  children.  Out  of  that  1062  who  applied  for 
admission  by  election  to  the  Royal  Albert  As}dum,  there 
were  390  whose  parents  were  artisans,  mechanics,  and  factory 
operatives  ;  188  whose  parents  were  common  labourers  ;  57 
whose  parents  were  miners  or  colliers  ;  47  whose  parents 
were  coachmen  and  cab-drivers ;  29  whose  parents  were 
railway  servants  ;  22  whose  parents  were  domestic  servants  ; 
17  whose  parents  were  policemen  or  soldiers;  64  whose 
parents  were  clerks  and  shop  assistants  ;  28  whose  parents 
were  gardeners  or  game- keepers  ;  21  whose  parents  were 
seafaring  people  ;  78  whose  parents  were  small  shop-keepers; 
and  121  whose  parents  were  in  miscellaneous  occupations.  I 
think  that  fact  alone  will  show  that  the  class  for  whom  we 
ask  State  aid  are  a  deserving  class,  and  a  class  who  are 
helped  in  the  elementary  schools  of  our  country  ;  and  we  all, 
I  think,  shall  have  the  feeling,  and  I  have  no  doubt  your 
Lordship  will  have  the  same  feeling,  that  it  is  desirable  as 
far  as  possible  to  prevent  people  becoming  paupers  for  the 
sake  of  having  their  children   taken   charge  of  in  these 
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Institutions.  No  doubt  if  they  were  pauperised  they  could  be 
taken  charge  of,  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  this.  I 
think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  State  aid  were 
given,  such  as  we  seek,  it  would  cost  at  first  about  ^10,000, 
and,  of  course,  it  might  be  an  increasing  sum,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  as  these  Institutions  increased  ;  and  I  think  we 
have  a  fair  precedent  to  go  upon  in  the  4s.  a  week  which  is 
given  in  the  case  of  pauper  lunatics.  Happily  those  whom 
we  represent  here  to-day  are  no  longer  considered  to  be 
lunatics.  Through  the  aid  of  Lord  Herschell,  whom  we  are 
glad  to  see  here  to-day,  an  Act  was  passed  which  took  the 
idiots  out  of  the  class  of  lunatics,  and  now  the  idiots  stand 
upon  their  own  basis.  But  I  feel  quite  confident  that  the 
case  is  so  strong  a  one  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  press  the 
matter  further  upon  your  attention.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
class  in  the  country  who  are  more  deserving  of  aid,  and  to 
whom  I  think  it  will  be  more  beneficial  than  that  unfortu- 
nate class  whom  we  represent.  If  we  think  of  the  sadness 
which  is  thrown  over  the  home  wherever  a  poor  imbecile 
resides,  we  shall  feel  sure  that  we  are  really  adding  some 
sunshine  to  that  home  if  we  enable  the  unfortunate  child  to 
be  trained  and  educated,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  his  parents 
hereafter.  I  will  not  detain  your  Lordship  further,  but  beg 
to  call  upon  Lord  Herschell. 

LORD  HERSCHELL  :  —  My  Lord,  I  have  been 
requested,  owing  to  the  interest  which  I  have  taken,  specially 
in  two  of  these  Institutions,  to  say  a  few  words  in  addition  to 
what  my  right  hon.  friend  has  said.  It  appears  to  me  that 
we  are  able  to  establish  two  propositions  in  support  of  the 
claim  we  are  urging;  the  one  that  the  State  owes  a  duty 
towards  the  afflicted  persons  for  whom  we  plead ;  the  other 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  State  it  is  expedient  that  the  • 
assistance  which  we  seek  should  be  afforded.  Either  of  these 
propositions  would  probably  be  sufficient  in  itself,  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  two  combined  make  out  a  case 
which  we  hope  will  prove  to  be  irresistible.  With  regard  to  the 
duty,  we  desire  to  put  the  case  in  this  way  :  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  support  of  the  view  that 
the  State  owes  a  duty  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the 
children  of  those  who,  even  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  able 
to  supply  the  means  of  that  education  themselves,  because 
that  principle  is  recognised  by  the  grant  annually  of  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  in  aid  of  the  elementary  education  of  the 
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children  of  this  country.    The  aid  is  afforded  to  the  parents 
of  children  exactly  of  the  same  class  as  those  in  whose 
interests  we  are  speaking,  where  the  children  do  not  happen 
to  be  specially  afflicted  in  the  manner  in  which  those  are 
afflicted  whose  interests  have  brought  us  here  to-day.  We 
submit  that  there  is  no  reason  for  a  distinction  between  those 
who  are  not  imbeciles  and  whose  education  is  assisted,  and 
very  largely  assisted  by  the  State,  and  those  who,  owing  to 
their  specially  afflicted  condition,  require,  or  their  parents 
require,  this  assistance  even  more  urgently  than  those  to 
whom  that  assistance  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
elementary  education  grant  of  this  country.    What  reason 
can  be  suggested  why  the  State  should  not  assist  the  parents 
of  these  children,  when  it  does  assist  the  parents  of  precisely 
the  same  class  of  children  who  are  subject  to  no  special 
affliction  ?    My  Lord,  it  cannot  be  suggested  that  the  State 
has  not  as  much  interest  in  seeing  these  children  educated 
and  properly  fitted,  so  far  as  they  can  be  fitted,  for  their 
after-life,  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  the  other  children  of  this 
country.    The  truth  is  that  the  need  is  not  less  but  more 
than  that  of  others,  and  if  it  be  right  to  afford  it  in  the  case  of 
the  parents  of  other  children,  it  surely  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  wrong  to  withhold  it  in  the  case  of  these.    So  much  for 
the  first  proposition  that  I  venture  to  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ship :  that  the  State  owes  a  duty  in  respect  of  these  children. 
And  next,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  State  to  discharge  that 
duty.    My  Lord,  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  children  the 
discharge  of  that  duty  enables  them  to  support  themselves  in 
after-life,  and  to  diminish  greatly  the  risk  of  their  becoming 
a  burden  upon  the  public.    I  am  putting  the  case  now  upon 
what  may,  perhaps,  from  some  points  of  view  be  considered 
the  lowest  ground,  but  nevertheless  it  is  one  which  is,  on 
that  account,  in  some  points  of  view  the  strongest.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  children,  owing  to  their  being 
assisted  by  these  Institutions,  and  receiving  a  training  which 
otherwise  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  their  parents 
to  procure  for  them,  not  only  receive  an  amount  of  happiness 
and  comfort  in  after-life,  which  it  is  impossible  adequately  to 
estimate,  but  are  prevented  from  becoming  a  burden  upon 
others,  and  are  enabled  to  support  themselves  in  decency  and 
comfort.    And  beyond  that  there  are  not  a  few  cases  where 
the  parents  of  these  afflicted  children  would  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  with  perfect  ease  and  in  decent  comfort, 
who  are  not  able  to  do  so  if  they  have  in  addition  to  devote 
the  necessary  attention  to  the  children  residing  with  them. 
My  Lord,  I  am  not  going  into  statistics  in  order  to  prove 
what  I  have  just  been  saying,  because  they  have  been 
alluded  to  by  my  right  hon.  friend  who  preceded  me,  but  I 
think  there  is  one  point  worthy  of  notice  which  is  this  :  that 
out  of  every  hundred  who  have  been  discharged  from  the 
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Royal  Albert  Idiot  Asylum,  one  has  been  discharged 
absolutely  cured.  In  addition  to  the  very  many  who  have 
been  relieved  and  improved  and  enabled  to  earn  a  living  for 
themselves,  there  have  been  cases  of  such  complete  success 
that  no  trace  of  imbecility  or  idiocy  has  remained.  Surely  it 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  such  a 
result,  j  My  Lord,  I  would  only  add  this  word  :  That  the 
assistance  which  we  seek  may  be  secured  if  the  parents  of  the 
children  become  pauperised  in  order  to  secure  it;  and  I  think 
I  shall  have  your  Lordship's  concurrence  in  this,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  limit  to  the  utmost  extent  possible,  the  class  of 
those  who  are  paupers  without  any  fault  on  their  own  part. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  that  class  probably  altogether, 
but  the  more  you  can  diminish  its  numbers,  and  the  more 
that  pauperism  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace, 
because  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who  become  paupers,  the 
better,  I  am  sure  quite  we  shall  all  be  agreed,  will  it  be  for 
this  country.  Therefore,  I  urge  it  upon  your  Lordship 
lastly  on  this  ground  also,  that  it  is  an  additional  reason  to 
those  which  I  have  already  been  urging. 

THE  MARQUESS  OF  BRISTOL  :— My  Lord  Cran- 

brook,  I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  the  Eastern 

Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots,  which  is  situated  at  Colchester. 

The  initiative  of  this  movement  has  been  taken  by  our 

northern  neighbours,  but  we  being  requested  to  come  here 

and  support  them,  have  thought  it  right  to  do  so.    We  as  a 

Board  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the 

Royal  Commission  in  this  matter,  and  we  think  that  those 

arguments  which  have  been  addressed  to  you  so  well  and  so 

ably  by  Mr.  Hibbert  and  Lord  Herschell  are  those  that  we 

should  also  address  to  you  ;  therefore  it  would  be  useless  for 

me  to  take  up  your  time  and  attention  by  anything  else 

which  I  could  say.  I  would  only  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  Institution  has  spent  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
lately  in  erecting  new  buildings  for  the  care  and  training  of 
the  idiot  class  ;  but,  as  your  Lordship  doubtless  knows,  the 
depression  in  agriculture,  which  has  been  so  rife  in  this  country 
for  some  time  past,  has  fallen  most  specially  on  the  eastern 
counties,  and  we  find  it  a  very  difficult  thing  to  supply  the 
necessary  funds  for  filling  the  increased  number  of  beds  or 
which  we  have  provided  the  Institution.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  think  that  we  shall  be  doing  our  part  properly  if  we 
support  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
adopt,  as  we  do,  those  arguments  which  have  been  addressed 
to  you  by  Mr.  Hibbert  and  Lord  Herschell. 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE  :— My  Lord,  I  believe 
that  the  only  reason  why  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion  is  that  I  have  taken  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Lancaster. 
I  visited  it  once  or  twice,  and  I  would  advise  anybody  who 
has  an  opportunity  to  visit  it,  or  similar  Institutions,  if  they 
require  to  be  convinced  upon  any  point  connected  with  this 
important  subject.  It  would  be  a  very  long  story  to  say  all 
that  I  could  say  concerning  the  work  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Institution  at  Lancaster  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  as  much 
as  this  :  that  it  is  extremely  interesting  and  curious  and 
really  deeply  pathetic  to  observe  the  amount  of  ingenuity 
and  kindness  and  love  that  is  expended  upon  this  unfortunate 
portion  of  our  fellow  creatures  ;  the  ingenious  contrivances 
that  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  any  kind 
of  intellect  that  there  may  be  in  these  persons  who  go  by  the 
general  name  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  is  really  quite  marvellous. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  mention  just  one,  as  an  illustration, 
which  struck  me  very  much  at  the  time,  and  which,  I  think, 
would  strike  anybody  who  visited  the  Lancaster  Asylum  ? 
One  of  the  attempts  to  educate  these  persons  consists  in 
choosing  out  two  of  them,  one  of  whom  represents  the  keeper 
of  a  shop  and  the  other  a  customer,  and  the  business  of 
buying  from  an  imaginary  shop,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
sugar  plums  and  spices,  and  such  like  things,  is  carried  on. 
The  work  of  the  shop  is  carried  on  by  this  imaginary  shop- 
keeper, and  the  imaginary  customer  comes  and  asks  for  what 
he  wants  and  puts  down  his  shilling.  Then  the  difficulty, 
and  the  chief  intellectual  educational  difficulty  probably, 
consists  in  finding  out  the  change.  There  is  many  a  poor 
idiot  who  can  supply  the  thing  that  is  asked  for,  but  who 
somewhat  fails  in  being  able  to  give  threepence  out  of  a 
shilling,  if  the  price  be  ninepence,  for  example.  I  merely 
mention  this  incidentally  because  it  is  one  of  a  number  of 
contrivances  which  are  applied  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  any  intellect  that  there  may  be  in  these  unfortunate 
people.  And  it  also  illustrates  a  point  upon  which  stress  was 
laid,  I  think,  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who 
introduced  the  deputation,  namely,  that  the  education  of 
these  persons  must  necessarily  be  of  a  more  expensive 
character  than  that  which  belongs  to  ordinary  persons.  You 
cannot,  of  course,  set  these  poor  creatures  down  to  a  desk 
and  put  them  to  the  three  R's,  or  drill  them  in  numbers  in 
the  ordinary  way  ;  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  idiosyncracies  of  the  different  patients,  and  there  must 
therefore  be  a  large  staff  of  persons  and  a  great  deal  of 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  is  necessary  for 


them.  But  the  great  point  that  we  have  to  fix  our  minds 
upon  is  this,  I  think,  namely,  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
persons  are  capable  of  being  educated — educated,  as  we 
have  already  heard,  up  to  such  a  point  that  they  are  capable 
of  gaining  their  own  livelihood.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  there  are  many  who  are  not  capable  of 
that  amelioration,  but  they  are  comparatively  few  whose 
cases  may  not  be  ameliorated  to  some  considerable  extent ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  when  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  are  sent  back  to  their  cottages  they  become 
very  very  different  as  inmates  of  those  cottages,  far  more 
tolerable,  far  more  agreeable  inmates  than  they  would  have 
been  if  they  had  undergone  none  of  that  drilling  and  educa- 
tion which  is  possible  at  these  Asylums.  Consequently,  it 
seems  that  the  problem  may  be  solved,  and  that  it  is  for  the 
benevolence  of  individual  persons  and  of  the  country  at 
large  to  attempt  to  solve  it.  Turning,  my  Lord,  then  from 
the  particular  view  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  have  just 
said  a  word,  to  the  general  subject,  the  question  really  seems 
to  me  to  resolve  itself  into  this,  namely,  what  is  there  to  be 
said  against  the  proposition  which  this  Deputation  have  the 
honour  of  laying  before  your  Lordship  ?  I  cannot  help 
recognising  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind  the  beneficent 
working  of  the  institution  of  a  Government  and  an  Opposition 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  of  having  opposite  Counsel  in  a 
law  court,  because  I  should  find  it  very  much  more  easy  to  speak 
to  your  Lordship  upon  this  subject  if  there  had  been 
any  opposition  ;  I  was  hoping  that  perhaps  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  there  might  be  somebody  who  would 
raise  some  strong  argument  against  what  we  have  to 
say  to  your  Lordship,  but  we  are  all  on  one  reside  ; 
and  therefore  the  question  really  seems  to  come  to  this  ; 
that  unless  your  Lordship  yourself  has  some  strong  argu- 
ment to  raise  against  what  we  have  to  say  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  against  it.  Now  I  believe  myself  that 
the  only  argument  that  can  be  raised  against  doing  what 
we  suggest  to  your  Lordship  ought  to  be  done  is  an  argument 
which  has  been  already  cut  away  by  that  late  beneficent 
legislation,  for  which  I  believe  we  have  chiefly  to  thank  Lord 
Herschell,  namely,  the  confusion  between  idiots  and  lunatics. 
That  confusion,  I  believe,  is  now  swept  out  of  the  mind  of 
every  one  of  us,  and  therefore  the  position  of  things  is  this : 
that  you  do  make  provision  for  lunatics  and  at  present  you 
do  not  make  any  proper  provision  for  the  education  of 
idiots;  and  I  think  we  may  claim  it  as  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  that  when  the  nation  has  determined  that  every 
child  shall  be  educated,  and,  if  necessary,  shall  be' 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  there  should 
not  be  excepted  in  any  manner  from  that  beneficent  legisla- 
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tion  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  help  themselves, 
the  most  pitiable  and  the  most  helpless,  if  left  to  themselves, 
of  the  whole  community.  My  Lord,  I  think  we  have  a  strong 
ground,  both  upon  reason  and  upon  general  benevolence,  and 
upon  the  ground  of  the  principles  of  education  which  have 
been  deliberately  adopted  by  this  country,  in  pressing  upon 
you  the  proposition  which  we  have  the  honour  of  laying 
before  you  this  morning. 

THE  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK:— My  Lord,  I  am  only 
anxious  to  support  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  I  think  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  sure  that  the  arguments  which  have  been  put 
before  you  are  arguments  of  a  kind  which  should  prevail. 
Therefore,  beyond  merely  supporting  the  prayer,  I  will  not 
take  up  your  time. 

Mr.  ALDERMAN  SPERLING  (Earlswood Asylum)  :— 

My  Lord,  may  I  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  Earlswood, 

which  is  really  the  parent  Institution  for  the  training  of  idiots 

and  imbeciles  ?     We  can  show  a  most  excellent  work  in  the 

way  indicated  already  as  having  been  done  at  the  Royal 

Albert  Institution  ;  I  will  not  mention  cases  now  because 

they  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Society,  the  reports, 

and  so  on.    We  only  ask  to  be  remunerated  so  far  as  election 

cases  are  concerned  for  thorough  good  work  that  bears  a 

thorough  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 
And  here  I  should  express  a  wish  that  this  education  may 
not  be  placed  under  the  Education  Department,  and  for  this 
reason  :  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  idiots  and  imbeciles 
to  have  any  standard  of  education  whatever.  Therefore,  I 
hope  we  may  be  continued  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners.  The  Idiots  Act  of  1886  has 
already  resulted  beneficially  in  removing  the  stigma  which 
parents,  before  that  Act,  felt  would  fall  upon  their  children 
by  their  introduction  into  these  Institutions ;  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  Bill — I  hope  it  will  become  an  Act — which  is 
now,  I  believe,  likely  to  be  brought  in,  or  has  been  brought  in, 
will  be  followed  by  equally  beneficial  results.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  this  proposition,  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  ot  Earlswood,  expressing  their  concurrence  in, 
and  full  assent  to,  the  movement. 

Mr.  KIMBELL  (Midland  Counties'  Asylum) :— My 
Lord,  I  think  that  one  argument  used  by  Lord  Herschell  is 
one  of  the  strongest  that  can  be  used  in  support  of  our 
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proposition,  that  is,  to  avoid  pauperising  the  children.  It 
should  be  a  disgrace  to  our  labouring  class  when  they  become 
paupers.  And  I  can  assure  you  beyond  that  that  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  good  done  in  training  these  afflicted 
children.  They  require  to  be  educated  in  every  possible 
way  :  they  have  to  be  taught  to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch  ;  in 
fact,  talk  of  elementary  education,  it  is  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared with  this.  Consequently,  the  expense  is  very  much 
greater,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  State  should  give  the 
same  help  which  they  accord  to  pauper  lunatics.  1  think, 
my  Lord,  you  will  have  very  little  hesitation  in  coming  to 
a  favourable  conclusion  on  this  subject. 

LORD  CRANBROOK  (The  Lord  President  of  the 
Council)  : — My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
there  will  be  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion  among  all 
those  who  are  present  as  to  the  great  and  beneficial  work 
which  these  Institutions  are  doing  in  the  case  of  idiots  and 
imbeciles  in  the  Kingdom  ;  I  do  not  suppose,  there  is  any- 
body who  would  be  disposed  to  deny  what  Lord  Herschell 
has  said,  that  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  State  to  take 
steps  to  advance  the  position,  if  possible,  of  those  who  are 
in  that  unhappy  condition  ;  and  indeed  everything  that  has 
been  said  I  may  very  cordially  agree  with,  and  especially  as 
to  what  has  been  said  by  the  last  speaker  but  one  with 
respect  to  the  Earlswood  Asylum  :  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
for  the  Education  Department.  Therefore  this  seems  to  me 
materially  to  differ  from  the  case  to  which  my  right  hon. 
friend  alluded  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  namely,  the 
case  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb  receive  practically  a  literary  education  as 
well  as,  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent,  an  industrial  education, 
and  they  can  be  brought  within  the  cognisance  of  the 
Education  Department,  though  not  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  other  children  would,  very  much  so,  and  upon  the 
same  subjects  and  with  a  view  to  the  same  object.  That  is 
not  so  in  the  case  of  these  unhappy  persons  in  the  Asylums 
for  idiots  and  imbeciles.  Of  course  there  are  great  steps 
from  one  to  another,  and  while  one  rejoices  that  one  per 
cent,  has  been  restored  to  what  you  may  call  non-imbecility, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  a  hard  task  for  those  who 
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are  employed  in  it,  and  a  result  which  to  a  certain  extent 
must  be  painful,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  do  not 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  teaching  which  is  given  them 
in  those  Institutions.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  peculiar 
kind  of  care  and  instruction  which  these  poor  persons 
receive  is  of  a  character  which  cannot  be  inspected  by  the 
Education  Department  with  any  effect,  and  which  could  not 
come  under  their  superintendence  for  the  benefit  either  of 
those  who  are  in  that  unhappy  position  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State.  Whether  it  should  be  the  Lunacy  Commissioners 
or  others,  I  do  not  see  myself  at  all  why  those  who  have 
the  inspection  should  not  also  have  recommendation  ;  and 
therefore  I  take  some  exception  to  a  point  which  has  been 
made  by  those  who  have  spoken,  namely,  that  what  they  call 
the  electing  members  should  have  the  power  of  designating 
whom  the  State  should  aid  and  whom  it  should  not,  which 
seems  to  me  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  canvass 
the  best  to  get  patients  into  these  Asylums.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  point  that  should  be  decided  by  some  depart- 
ment which  has  the  superintendence  of  this  business. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  cannot  undertake  that 
this  should  be  done  in  the  Bill  which  we  are  preparing  with 
reference  to  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  but  I  can  say 
this  much,  that  I  certainly  will  represent  to  my  colleagues  the 
proposition  which  has  been  put  before  me  by  those  who  have 
addressed  me  so  briefly  and  so  cogently  to-day  ;  that  it  is 
important  that  the  class  to  which  you  .have  called  our  atten- 
tion to-day  should  by  the  State  be  recognised,  and  that  the 
State  should,  if  possible,  by  a  fixed  sum  put  into  the  hands 
of  some  Body  or  other  assist,  so  far  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  assist  and  in  conformity  with  its  assistance  in  other 
cases,  those  who  are  by  no  fault  of  their  own  brought  into 
this  unhappy  position.  I  hope  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Deputation ;  because,  after  all,  I  seem  to  meet  their  wishes 
by  not  taking  it  upon  myself  or  the  Education  Department, 
and  I  certainly  think  they  have  made  out  a  case  for  State 
Aid  with  regard  to  these  individuals  from  some  other  source. 
(Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr.  HIBBERT  : — I  have  to  thank  your  Lordship  very 
much,  first  for  receiving  the  Deputation  to-day,  and  next 
for  the  very  considerate  way  in  which  you  have  accepted  the 
proposals  they  have  made  to  you.  Although  you  have  not 
been  able  to  promise  to  include  the  class  for  whom  we  plead 
in  the  Bill  which  you  are  about  to  introduce,  I  trust  I  may 
not  be  considered  to  be  pressing  too  much  if  I  ask  you  with- 
out any  delay  when  the  one  class  does  receive  relief  from  the 
State  that  your  Lordship  will  use  your  utmost  influence  that 
our  class  should  receive  it  at  the  same  time.  In  saying  that, 
I  wish  also  to  express  the  regret  of  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton, 
who  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  who 
has  telegraphed  to  say  that,  owing  to  indisposition,  he  is 
unable  to  be  present. 

LORD  CRANBROOK:— I  am  aware  of  the  cause  of 
his  absence. 

Mr.  HIBBERT: — I  beg  to  thank  your  Lordship  very 
cordially  on  behalf  of  the  Deputation. 


The  Deputation  then  withdrew. 
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HOW   IMBECILES    ARE  EDUCATED. 


AN     INTERVIEW     WITH     THE     RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 


(Reprinted  from  the  Pall  Mall  Budget,  February  i$th,  1890.) 


The  lowest  region  into  which  the  universal  cry  of  "  Educate,  educate, 
educate!"  has  penetrated  is  that  in  which  those  live  who  are  indeed  the 
"poor  in  spirit" — that  is  to  say,  those  whom,  charitably,  we  call 
"backward  children,"  and,  uncharitably,  "idiots."  There  are  many 
schools  and  institutions  for  this  humblest  class  of  scholars,  but  the  one 
which  overtops  them  all  is  the  Earlswood  Asylum  at  Redhill,  a  palatial 
building  standing  in  200  acres  of  ground  down  in  the  loveliest  part  of 
lovely  Surrey.  "  Quite  mad,  and  fit  for  Earlswood,"  is  one  of  the 
proverbial  sayings  in  which  the  natural  man  likes  to  indulge  when  one 
of  his  fellow-creatures  embarks  in  an  undertaking  which  to  the  superior 
friend  seems  Quixotic  or  incomprehensible.  And  little  recks  the  superior 
friend  when  he  thus  excommunicates  his  eccentric  fellow  that  he  is  alto- 
gether on  the  wrong  tack  if  he  sends  him  down  to  Earlswood,  where  the 
"  mad  "  are  no  more  received  than  those  who  are  preparing  for  "  matric." 
at  one  of  the  Universities.  What  Earlswood  actually  is,  and  what  is 
done  within  its  walls,  was  recently  ascertained  by  one  of  our  representa- 
tives in  an  interview  with  Dr.  Jones,  the  resident  physician  and  head  of 
the  institution,  during  a  visit  to  the  asylum.  Our  representative  writes  : — 
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Asylum. 
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A  Peep  at  the  School. 

It  looks  mysterious  enough  as  you  approach  it  by  the  winding  road 
from  Redhill  or  Earlswood  station — the  vast  building  rising  on  a  hill 
above  the  grounds,  where  among  the  shrubbery  a  large  board  tells  that 
this  is  "  Earlswood  Asylum  ;"  and  as  you  drive  up  to  the  pillared  portico 
you  notice  here  and  there  in  the  garden  a  cluster  of  lads  with  ruddy  faces 
busy  with  such  gardener's  work  as  winter  provides  ;  or  you  turn  aside 
and  see  a  group  of  girls  under  the  charge  of  a  governess  taking  cheerfully 
a  "  constitutional"  on  a  soft  and  sunny  afternoon  in  midwinter.  Every- 
thing looks  cheerful  and  well-ordered,  and  inside  the  house  it  is  just  the 
same.  Boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  maidens,  and  now  and  again  a 
patient,  or  to  use  Dr.  Jones's  more  kindly  term,  a  pupil,  of  riper  years, 
walk  briskly  along  the  passages  ;  in  the  large  dining  hall  the  tables  are 
cleared  after  the  midday  meal,  and  at  the  further  end  a  class  of  girls  is 
assembled  in  a  large  lofty  room.  "  They  are  at  their  needlework  lesson," 
explains  Dr.  Jones,  as  we  enter  and  pause  for  a  moment  before  the  rows 
of  children,  all  of  whom  are  busily  sewing,  knitting,  embroidering,  or 
tracing  figures  in  coloured  wool  on  some  Kindergarten  cardboard  pattern. 
The  fingers  and  the  hands  may  not  be  as  firm  or  as  well  shaped  as  those 
of  the  average  child,  but  they  have  all  been  taught  how  to  be  useful,  and 
how  to  be  so  cheerfully  and  with  evident  interest  in  their  work. 

"  Not  sick,  my  Lord,  unless  it  be  in  Mind." 

"Tell  me,  Dr.  Jones,"  I  asked,  after  we  had  walked  through  several 
class  rooms,  each  one  as  cheerful  as  bright  pictures  and  other  ornaments, 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  excellent  ventilation  can  make  them 
— "tell  me  how  you  begin  the  education  of  the  poor  little  things.  What 
are  they  like  when  first  they  come  to  you  ?" 

"That  varies  very  much,"  was  the  reply.  "There  are  as  many 
different  types  of  backward  children  and  idiots  as  there  are  different 
stages  of  mental  development  among  the  children  of  any  other  large 
school  ;  for,  although  we  call  this  place  an  asylum,  it  is  in  reality  only  a 
school  in  which  we  try  to  develop  as  far  as  possible  such  mental  faculties 
as  lie  latent  in  even  the  most  backward  human  being.  There  are,  of 
course,  cases  where  the  pupil  is  merely  a  human  vegetable,  and  where 
bodily  and  mental  feebleness  combined  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  do 
anything  but  tend  the  unfortunates  as  best  we  can,  and  to  relieve  their 
sufferings.  This  can  naturally  be  done  far  more  effectually  at  an 
institution  where  all  the  appliances  and  all  the  experience  and  skill  are  to 
be  had  by  which  suffering  is  minimised  than  could  be  done  at  the  patients' 
private  homes.  But  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare,  and  we  keep 
them  in  a  separate  part  of  the  building,  where  the  other  pupils  never 
come  in  contact  with  them." 
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"  The  great  majority  of  cases  we  have  are  those  of  men,  women,  or 
children  who,  without  being  exactly  idiots,  are  very  backward.  But  even 
they  vary  greatly.  There  are  some  where  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  a 
pupil  is  only  extremely  shy  or  nervous,  or  whether  something  is  really 
wrong  with  him  or  her.  Again,  there  are  others  who  are  very  backward 
indeed  when  they  first  come,  and  with  whom  it  takes  a  considerable  time 
before  we  can  see  the  slightest  spark  of  light  in  the  feeble  mind." 

First  the  Heart  and  then  the  Head. 

"  Then,  do  you  begin  your  training  at  once  after  a  pupil's  arrival?" — 
"  No  ;  that  would  not  answer  at  all.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
gain  a  pupil's  affection.  Unless  we  do  that,  our  task  is  hopeless.  The 
craving  for  affection  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  imbeciles  and  idiots.  If 
they  are  fond  of  you,  you  can  make  them  do  a  great  many  things  ;  if  they 
are  afraid  of  you,  or  dislike  you,  your  chance  is  gone,  for  they  can  be 
very  obstinate  and  headstrong.  For  the  first  month  we  do  not  teach 
them  anything  at  all,  but  simply  try  to  attach  them  to  us.  This  is  not  so 
easy,  for  they  are  generally  very  shy  and  suspicions,  having  either  been 
kept  to  a  great  extent  separated  from  other  children,  or,  if  they  have 
mixed  with  others,  they  have  not  been  treated  over-kindly  by  their 
healthy  companions,  who  treated  the  'silly'  child  with  contempt,  and 
made  him  feel,  with  a  child's  unconscious  cruelty,  that  he  was  inferior  to 
them." 

"  And  when  you  have  won  your  pupil's  favour,  what  comes  next  ?" — 
"  When  we  have  won  his  heart,  we  try  to  gain  his  head,  and  begin,  slowly 
and  gradually,  to  instruct  him  in  the  very  simplest  of  educational  subjects. 
And  there  the  Kindergarten  system  is  our  great  piece  de  resistance.  Play- 
fully the  child  learns  to  know,  and  then  to  write  its  letters  ;  presently  it 
puts  them  together  and  spells  short  words,  and  thus,  step  by  step,  we  lead 
them  on  till  the  majority  can  not  only  read  and  write,  but  are  also  able  to 
understand  what  they  read  or  write." 

"  A  task  which,  I  should  say,  requires  a  more  than  usual  share  of 
patience  and  perseverance  on  the  teacher's  part." — "  It  does  indeed. 
Infinite  patience,  together  with  infinite  tact  and  kindness,  are  the  chief 
requirements  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  pupils  such  as  ours. 
They  have  object  lessons,  too,  and  the  girls  are  taught  needlework  in  the 
afternoons,  and  housework  when  they  are  old  enough,  but  we  have  to 
change  their  work  very  frequently  during  the  day.  The  feeble  mind  soon 
grows  tired  of  any  occupation,  and  requires  both  change  of  work  and  of 
scene.  Consequently  they  have  their  lessons  in  different  rooms,  and 
each  lesson  lasts  only  quite  a  short  time." 
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In  the  Schools  and  Workshops. 

In  the  pauses  between  our  conversation,  and  while  we  examined 
some  of  the  pretty  trifles  [which  were  being  made  by  the  children,  I  had, 
on  addressing  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  been  told  several  times, 
"  She  is  deaf,"  or  "  She  doesn't  talk  quite  distinctly,"  which  led  me  to 
ask  whether  deafness  and  dumbness  often  accompanied  imbecility. 

"  It  does  in  some  cases,  but  not  as  frequently  as  you  might  be  led  to 
think.  You  have  just  happened  to  speak  to  several  of  the  children  who 
do  not  hear  or  talk  well.  The  ailments  which  go  most  frequently  with 
mental  weakness  are  bad  circulation,  cold  hands  and  feet,  with  a 
tendency  to  chilblains,  lack  of  muscular  strength  and  general  inactivity. 
But  these  children  are  no  more  deaf  or  mute  than  you  or  I  !  Why,  they 
will  sing  you  a  song  at  once — won't  you  girls  ?" 

One  child  stepped  forward  and  stood  beside  the  lady  teacher,  who 
accompanied  at  the  piano.  Her  sweet  young  voice  rose  in  a  happy 
children's  song,  and  presently  the  whole  class  joined  in  the  chorus, 
evidently  enjoying  the  fun,  and  unaware  of  the  pathetic  note  which  ran  in 
a  low  undertone  through  the  merry  song. 

"  When  they  have  passed  through  the  school,"  Dr.  Jones  went  on,  as 
we  turned  to  another  part  of  the  building,  "  we  train  the  girls  for 
domestic  work,  and  the  boys  for  a  trade  for  which  they  show  most  in- 
clination and  capacity.    Will  you  come  and  see  the  workshops  ?" 

In  the  wide  playground  a  large  party  of  boys  (they  are  all  "  boys"  at 
Earlswood ,  though  some  of  them  are  bearded  men  whose  boyish  days  are 
left  long  behind)  were  playing  football  and  other  grimes.  "  He  !  doctor, 
doctor  !"  they  shouted,  and  pressed  to  the  railing  to  catch  a  look  or  a 
word  from  their  superior,  who  is  also  their  friend.  "  Yes,  I  see  you,  boys, 
but  I  have  no  time  to  stay  just  now,"  and  on  we  went  to  where  the 
compositors,  the  tailors,  the  shoemakers,  and  all  the  rest  were  at  work. 
A  large  white  parrot  sat  thoughtfully  among  the  compositors,  and  a  gay 
garland  of  Christmas  decorations  was  wound  round  thegasalier  where  the 
mat-makers  were  at  work. 

The  Master-workers. 

As  we  entered  the  room  of  the  latter,  a  short,  sturdy  weaver  left  his 
loom  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and  came  rapidly  and  with  an  air  of  great 
energy  towards  me.  "  Keep  him  off,  doctor,"  I  muttered  with  visions  of 
scenes  from  "  shilling  shockers"  arising  vi\idly  before  my  mental  eye. 
"  He  is  perfectly  harmless  ;  he  is  only  going  to  measure  your  height,"  I 
was  told,  as  the  little  fellow  came  up  and  put  his  hand  against  my 
shoulder  and  then  against  his  own,  after  which  he  returned  contentedly 
to  his  work.  "  He  has  an  idea  that  he  is  taller  than  anybody  else,  and  he 
measures  every  new  comer." 
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In  the  tailors'  workroom  one  of  the  inmates  proudly  showed  us  a  coat 
which  had  just  been  finished,  and  every  stitch  of  which  he  had  made.  As 
an  instance  of  the  remarkable  memory  of  some  of  the  idiots,  Dr.  Jones 
called  one  of  the  inmates  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  days  on  which 
certain  dates  of  the  present  year  would  fall.  The  answer  was  correct  in 
each  case  ;  and  with  regard  to  important  dates  concerning  the  institution, 
the  living  almanack  has  every  red-letter  day  of  the  last  twenty  years 
at  his  fingers'  ends.  Once,  however,  he  made  a  slight  mistake, 
and  a  whole  roomful  of  tailors  who  had  been  watching  their  friend  with 
eager  interest,  broke  out  into  a  good-natured  laugh.  "  Now  tell  me  how 
much  two  and  one  is?"  "  Two  and  one?  Two  and  one?"  came  in  a 
puzzled  tone  from  the  recorder  of  dates,  as  he  held  up  his  finger  and 
frowned  painfully  over  the  terrible  sum.  "  I  can  tell  you  how  much  one 
and  one  is,"  he  said  at  last,  evasively,  before,  somewhat  crestfallen,  he 
returned  to  his  seat. 


"  She  cometh  Not,"  he  said. 


From  the  workshops  we  strolled  to  the  farm  buildings,  from  which  a 
number  of  labourers  (all  inmates)  were  turning  homeward  after  the  day's 
work.  "  I  tell  you,  Doctor,"  shouted  a  young  energetic  fellow,  "I  tell 
you  I  don't  like  farmwork.  I  wish  you'd  put  me  somewhere  else  !"  'But 
you  do  not  like  the  workshops  either.  Happy  thought !  we'll  give  you 
some  boots  to  brush;  perhaps  you  will  like  that  better."  "  No,  Doctor, 
no.  The  boots  would  make  my  hands  black."  It  was  milking  time,  and 
passing  a  dainty  dairy,  we  walked  into  the  cowsheds.  Again  we  saw  a 
scene  of  contented,  healthy  country  life;  everybody  at  work  and  every- 
body happy.  A  loud  voice  called  after  us  :  "  No,  I  didn't  mean  to  run 
away  when  1  went  into  the  Waterloo  train  before  Christmas.  I  only 
meant  to  find  my  sister  at  Waterloo.  She  has  come  to  see  me  always 
before,  but  this  Christmas  she  never  came,  and  I  thought  I'd  go  and  find 
her."  Poor  imbecile  !  The  spark  of  "  God-given  reason"  all  but  extinct, 
there  was  still  a  pang  left  of  the  agony  of  "  she  cometh  not." 

"They  are  all  very  affectionate,"  Dr.  Jones  remarked.  "  It  is  the 
one  feeling  which  predominates,  and  turning  it  to  account,  we  are  able  to 
teach  and  train  them." 


About  2,500  cases  have  been  admitted  into  the  Earlswood  Asylum  since 
its  work  was  commenced  in  1847. 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  LIVERPOOL 

ON  THE 

EASTERN    COUNTIES  ASYLUM, 

Essex  Hall,  Colchester. 


(Extract  from  Speech  at  Liverpool,  Oct.  15th,  1889J. 


His  Lordship  said  he  supposed  it  would  be  admitted  that  it  was 
among  the  first  of  Christian  duties  that  every  Christian  should  try  and 
help  those  who  could  not  help  themselves.  They  would,  further,  all  be 
agreed  that  if  there  was  one  person  in  the  world  who  could  not  help 
himself  it  was  that  one  who  was  born  imbecile,  or  became  imbecile,  and 
who  remained  imbecile  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Of  all  objects  in  God's 
world  there  was  none  more  deserving  of  compassion,  none  more  deserving 
of  help.  These  poor  creatures,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  not 
imbecile  by  any  fault  of  their  own.  They  were  born  with  less  faculties 
than  others  ;  it  was  their  destiny  that  they  must  lead  a  life  of  comparative 
unhappiness — of  unhappiness  compared  with  the  life  which  many  others 
enjoyed  who  were  more  perfectly  endowed.  These  poor  creatures  were  to  be 
found  everywhere.  They  were  not  members  of  one  class  or  of  one  people. 
They  found  them  among  the  children  of  the  rich  as  well  as  among  the  poor  ; 
among  children  of  the  learned  and  of  the  unlearned  ;  among  the  children 
of  all  nations  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  :  and  all  were  as 
they  were,  not  by  their  own  fault,  but  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God. 
When  he  lived  in  country  districts  he  had  often  been  pained  at  the 
condition  of  children  such  as  those  who  now  found  treatment  in  the 
Royal  Albert  Asylum.  They  were  the  children  of  the  streets,  without  a 
friend,  and  made  the  object  of  jeers  and  abuse  and  ridicule  and  mockery, 
not  only  from  other  children  about  them  but  from  those  who  ought  to 
have  known  better.  He  had  often  asked  himself  the  question  "  How  is 
it  that  such  a  thing  as  idiocy  exists  ?  "  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
only  one  answer  to  that  :   it  was  the  mysterious  providence  of  God. 
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Why  should  God  allow  this  thing  to  be?  There  was  one  answer,  the 
only  one  that  he  could  discover,  and  that  was  that  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  allowed  these  things  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity  and  helpfulness  in 
bringing  these  poor  creatures  into  a  better  condition.  He  believed  a 
great  deal  could  be  done  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  if  the  work  were 
taken  in  hand  in  proper  time.  He  had  seen  proof  of  that  in  the 
home  for  idiots  established  at  Essex  Hall,  Colchester,  one  of  the 
earliest  institutions  established  for  the  care  of  idiots,  and  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  that  at  Earlswood.  He  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  in  that  institution  the  great  benefits  conferred  upon  idiot  children, 
if  only  they  were  taken  in  hand  while  young.  They  were  greatly 
improved,  for  instance,  by  proper  gymnastic  exercises,  by  proper  food,  by 
attending  to  their  bodily  health  and  cleanliness,  and  most  especially  of  all, 
perhaps,  by  finding  out  what  each  child  could  do,  by  using  and  developing 
and  educating  the  little  fragments  of  mind  and  intelligence  which  each 
possessed .  Many  of  them  had  some  faculty  or  other  which  could  be  educated 
and  made  useful  to  them.  He  remembered  one  little  boy  in  Essex  Hall  who 
had  a  taste,  an  idea,  for  tailoring.  Whoever  went  to  Essex  Hall  this  little 
fellow  would  go  up  to  him  with  a  needle  and  thread  in  his  hand,  and  say, 
"Have  you  got  a  button  off?"  What  little  power  the  child  had  was 
indicated  in  that  way,  and  so  they  made  use  of  him,  they  educated 
his  faculty,  and  they  brought  him  up  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  lead  a 
useful  life.  (Applause.)  If  idiot  children  were  left  to  idleness  and  neg- 
lect, they  acquired  indecent  and  abominable  habits,  and  if  nothing  else 
was  before  them  than  that,  it  would  be  almost  better  that  they  should  be 
out  of  sight  altogether.  He  believed  we  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  what  the  Royal  Albert  and  other  asylums  had  done  in  days  gone  by, 
but  he  also  thought  that  a  great  deal  more  could  yet  be  done.  Though 
much  had  been  done  much  more  remained  to  be  done.  Of  all  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  society  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  no  change  was  more  remarkable,  nor  more  satisfactory,  than  that 
which  had  been  made  in  the  case  of  people  whose  minds  were  diseased. 
The  work  accomplished  by  our  asylums  of  one  sort  and  another  was 
immense,  compared  with  what  had  been  done  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers. 
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THE 

Royal  Albert  Asylum  : 

"ONE    OF    GOD'S  PALACES." 

By  HESBA  STRETTON,  Author  of  "Jessica's  First  Prayer,"  etc. 
(From  the  Sunday  Magazine,  January,  1885.) 


It  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  detail  a  description  of  the  noble  building 
called  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum;  the  architectural  features  are  very 
similar  in  all  our  modern  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  asylums ;  there  are 
the  same  fine,  lofty  halls,  long  corridors,  large  dormitories,  great  kitchens, 
laundries,  and  workshops  ;  and  about  them  all  the  same  exquisite  cleanli- 
ness and  order.  These  buildings  are  the  palaces  of  Christian  charity, 
rising  everywhere  in  our  land,  in  crowded  streets  and  amid  green  fields  ; 
palaces  which  our  Lord  Himself  might  make  His  home. 

But  the  situation  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  must  not  be  passed 
over.  It  stands  on  rising  ground  about  a  mile  from  Lancaster,  and  from 
the  flight  of  steps  by  which  we  enter  it,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  hills  rising  beyond  Morecambe  Bay, 
The  air  blowing  around  it  is  fresh  with  sea-breezes,  which  temper  the 
frosts  of  winter  and  the  sultry  heat  of  summer  for  the  residents.  Though 
Lancaster  is  so  near,  it  is  completely  out  of  sight,  except  its  stately  an<£ 
historic  castle  ;  and  all  the  environment  of  the  place  is  perfectly  rural, 
with  grassy  meadows  and  green  hedgerows  all  around  it,  and  little, 
rounded  knolls,  up  which  trees  are  climbing,  and  a  vast  field  of  sky 
stretching  overhead. 

It  is  not  yet  fourteen  years  since  the  Asylum  was  opened  late  in  the 
year  with  only  three  cases  ;  to-day,  in  May,  1884,  there  are  five  hundred 
and  sixteen  inmates  gathered  within  its  sheltering  walls  The  primary 
object  of  the  place  is  to  make  it  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  dormant 
faculties  of  imbecile  children  ;  they  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fifteen,  for  a  term  of  seven  years.    It  is  not  a  life  refuge— there  are 
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only  five  life  cases  in  the  asylum,  all  the  others  are  children  sent  to 
school,  either  by  election  or  by  the  payment  of  charges  varying  with  the 
requirements  and  the  circumstances  of  the  friends  who  sent  them  ;  the 
education  of  these  children  is,  therefore,  the  special  object  set  before 
them  by  the  staff  of  the  institution.  To  discover,  to  draw  out,  and  to 
develop  any  faculty  possessed  by  their  defective  intellects,  is  the  great 
aim  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  work,  from  the  nurses  to  the 
medical  superintendent,  Dr.  Shuttleworth. 

Five  hundred  and  sixteen  of  nature's  failures,  of  human  fragments ! 
These  are  the  lowest  of  all  in  the  innumerable  ranks  of  mankind  ;  truly 
the  least  of  Christ's  brethren,  for  whom  he  died.  They  have  had  no  past 
life  of  effort  and  enjoyment  as  lunatics  have  had,  nor  does  any  possible 
bright  future  lie  before  them  ;  a  cloud  will  always  hang  about  them,  the 
darkness  can  never  quite  pass  away.  They  are  of  all  men  the  most 
miserable,  yet  without  fault  of  their  own  ;  and  each  one  of  them  represents 
a  home  made  anxious  or  wretched  by  their  presence  in  it,  unless  they 
can  return  to  it,  after  seven  years'  training,  with  some  power  of  making 
themselves  useful.  It  is  a  great  task  to  undertake.  To  this  school  the 
pupils  come,  speechless  many  of  them,  with  no  knowledge  of  reading  or 
writing,  an  utter  incapacity  for  arithmetic  ;  nay,  often  unable  to  perform 
the  least  office  for  themselves,  as  helpless  as  infants  without  the  charm  of 
infancy.  No  one  in  the  Asylum  will  admit  that  the  worst  case  is 
absolutely  hopeless  ;  the  worst  can  be  taught  something,  the  best  can  be 
taught  a  great  deal. 

We  enter  the  school-room  for  girls,  and  find  orderly  classes  at  work, 
sitting  by  their  desks  much  the  same  as  in  other  schools.  The  teacher  is 
giving  an  object  lesson  on  an  egg,  and  two  rows  of  pupils  seem  to  be 
doing  their  utmost  to  hear  and  understand  her,  or  to  see  the  words  she 
writes  down  on  the  black  board  ;  but  she  has  to  repeat  the  lesson  again 
and  again  with  untiring  patience.  Behind  her  is  a  table  at  which  some 
children  sorely  afflicted  with  spasmodic  movements  are  being  trained  to 
control  them  by  building  houses  of  wooden  bricks,  or  by  placing  variously- 
Shaped  pegs  and  blocks  into  holes  fitted  for  them.  In  another  class  a 
number  of  less  intelligent  scholars  are  being  taught  a  still  simpler  object 
lesson  from  the  model  of  a  cow,  on  which  they  are  shown  the  horns,  the 
face,  the  feet,  &c.  Some  are  writing  copies  or  doing  sums;  and  others  are 
plaiting  strips  of  coloured  paper.  On  a  table  in  the  corner  are  specimens 
of  sewing  and  knitting,  and  other  work,  which  will  presently  be  exhibited 
at  the  International  Health  Exhibition  in  London.*  The  school-room  is 
as  orderly  as  and  even  quieter  than  other  school-rooms  where  "  perfect  " 
children  are ;  and  the  teachers  tell  us  that  their  half-witted  charges  are 
more  docile  and  affectionate  than  other  pupils. 


*  A  Diploma  of  Honour  teas  awarded  to  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum. 
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After  a  while  the  classes,  which,  beside  girls,  include  the  little  boys, 
form  into  drill,  and  go  through  it  to  the  sound  of  music,  marching  with  a 
wonderful  precision  and  order  when  we  consider  how  imperfect  is  their 
control  over  their  bodily  movements.  Some  time  afterwards,  as  we  pass 
along  the  corridor,  we  see  them  through  the  glass  doors  dancing  a 
quadrille  with  intense  enjoyment ;  the  piano  being  played  merrily  by  a 
junior  teacher.  Music  is  so  great  an  element  in  their  training,  that 
almost  all  the  attendants  are  required  to  play  on  some  instrument ;  and 
concerts  are  got  up  weekly,  often  by  the  resident  staff  alone,  with  the  aid 
of  their  imbecile  patients. 

In  the  boys'  school-room — the  boys  including  grown  men  who  are 
still  only  children  in  mind — writing  and  summing  were  going  on,  with  a 
clock  lesson  on  one  side  and  a  desk  of  letter-writers  on  another.  Of  course 
in  both  boys'  and  girls'  school-rooms  the  greater  number  do  nothing  but 
scribble  on  their  slates  ;  and  in  arithmetic  the  lack  of  mental  power  is 
still  more  perceptible  ;  only  sixteen  out  of  the  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
being  able  to  work  sums  in  simple  rules.  But  they  are  all  occupied,  and  ' 
all,  more  or  less,  reaching  forward  to  something  beyond  what  they  have 
already  attained.  Sixty-nine  of  the  patients  can  write  home  with 
assistance,  while  nineteen  write  letters  without  assistance. 

From  the  school-room  we  went  to  the  workshops,  looking  into  the 
kitchen,  and  laundry  and  bakehouse,  as  we  passed  them.  Everywhere 
we  met  the  elder  inmates  of  the  asylum,  young  men  and  young  women, 
helping  in  whatever  work  they  displayed  any  capacity  for,  with  an  air  of 
pleasant  importance  and  self-satisfaction  on  their  faces.    The  workshops, 
where  tailoring,  shoemaking,  joinery,  and  mat-making,  are  taught,  are 
much  the  same,  at  first  glance,  as  the  same  places  in  orphanages  and 
industrial  schools.    It  is  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  vacant  faces  and 
misshapen  heads  of  the  boys  busily  at  work,  and  to  hear  their  mumbling 
voices,  that  you  feel  here  are  busy  hands  which  can  never  do  the  world's  • 
work  ;  labourers  whose  toil  can  never  earn  their  own  livelihood.  We 
asked  one  of  them,  who  is  just  completing  a  large  and  handsome 
ink-stand,  how  much  his  work  was  worth,  and  after  much  grave  con- 
sideration, he  answered  "  sixpence."    Another,  who  has  finished  a  strong  . 
set  of  steps  seven  feet  high,  thinks  he  might  ask  a  shilling  for  them. 
What  chance  would  such  workmen  have  in  the  fierce  conflict  of  life  ? 
The  total  number  of  boys  employed  in  industrial  occupations  is  onea 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  of  these  fifteen  are  employed  as  gardeners, 
twenty-five  as  weeding-boys,  and  eleven  on  the  farm.    The  boys  on  the* 
farm  were  fine  strong  young  fellows,  who  seemed  to  be  able  enougal 
to  gain  their  own  living,   if  they  could  find   places  under  patienti 
and  considerate  masters,  who  would  not  take  advantage  of  their  half-: 
wittedness.    One  of  the  great  wants  of  the  institution  is  this  kindly] 
co-operation  of  employers,  who  would  take  an  interest  in  the  recovered^ 
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or  improved  imbecile  after  he  leaves  the  Asylum.  A  little  patience, 
a  little  indulgence,  pity,  and  charity  might  save  many  of  them 
from  falling  back  into  the  depth  from  which  they  have  been  rescued. 
"  Comfort  the  feeble-minded,"  says  St.  Paul ;  and  those  who  would  fulfil 
this  precept  may  find  many  an  opportunity  among  the  inmates  of  our 
asylums.  There  are  not  many  "  excellent  "  workers  among  the  boys ; 
but  a  large  proportion  come  under  the  headings  "  fair  "  and  "  good." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  girls,  ninety-six  of  whom  are  more  or 
less  trained  to  industrial  work  ;  four  of  them  are  excellent  at  bed-making, 
twelve  at  general  house-work,  and  five  at  laundry -work  ;  others  are  "  fair  " 
and  "  good."  Three  are  excellent  sewers,  but  their  work  has  to  be  placed 
for  them.  It  is,  however,  a  marvel  that  so  much  can  have  been  taught  to 
creatures  so  afflicted. 

As  we  return  through  the  long  light  corridors  it  is  the  hour  for 
leaving  school  and  preparing  for  dinner,  and  the  walls  echo  with  the 
voices  and  the  hurrying  tread  of  the  children,  just  as  in  happier  places. 
Yet  I  will  not  say  happier  ;  these  children  seem  as  happy  as  others,  as 
they  crowd  round  their  teachers  and  nurses,  or  follow  us  to  shake  hands, 
and  seek  some  little  token  of  kindly  interest.  Many  of  them  have  nothing 
repulsive  in  their  appearance,  and  all  of  them  are  clean  and  comfortably 
clad.  Some  are  merry,  some  quiet,  others  shy  or  forward,  as  any  other 
large  number  of  children  would  be ;  but  they  all  looked  cared  for,  and 
are  as  free  as  their  own  welfare  will  allow. 

From  the  hundreds  of  hapless  yet  merry  children  who  are  playing 
about  the  corridors  and  grounds  of  the  Asylum,  our  thoughts  turn  to  the 
hundreds  of  homes  whence  they  are  gathered.  Alas  !  how  much  suffering 
there  do  these  sufferers  represent !  What  months  and  years  of  anxiety 
and  added  toil  !  How  heavy  a  burden  pressing  upon  over-laden  lives  ! 
In  glancing  over  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  election  of  fifty  patients  in 
this  June  of  1884,  our  eye  catches  such  cases  as  these :  The  widow  of  a 
National  schoolmaster  left  with  three  children,  one  a  cripple  besides  her 
idiot  boy,  lets  lodgings  for  their  living ;  a  labourer  with  four  motherless 
children  to  keep  and  care  for;  another  labourer  unable  to  work  through 
ill-health,  with  six  children  to  share  his  privations;  a  charwoman  with 
three  children,  whose  husband  has  deserted  her  ;  another  charwoman,  a 
widow,  with  six  children ;  and  these  are  children  actually  dependent  upon 
their  parents,  not  yet  getting  their  own  living ;  and  in  every  case  the 
difficulty  is  complicated  and  increased  by  the  burden  of  an  imbecile 
child.  In  every  case  where  payment  is  possible,  if  only  a  shilling  a 
week,  the  parents  are  urged  to  contribute  something  to  their  child's 
support ;  a  wise  provision,  as  it  keeps  up  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
interest  in  their  hearts.  There  are  in  the  list  persons  of  all  kinds  of 
handicrafts  and  occupations:  miners,  weavers,  sailors,  policemen,  &c, 
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seeking  admission  for  their  children  into  this  training-school  ;  but  for  the  ■ 
fifty  vacancies  there  are  one  hundred  and  seven  candidates.  In  fifty-seven 
poor  homes  there  must  be  felt  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope. 

But  for  the  majority  of  the  patients  the  home  is  not  for  life.  It  is  a 
school,  and  when  the  time  has  expired  the  scholars  have  to  leave.  About 
one-quarter  of  these  are  able  to  work  very  well  under  kindly  supervision ; » 
another  quarter  do  fairly  well  at  home  ;  whilst  the  second  half  do  nothing, 
and  many  of  them  drift  into  workhouses,  where  they  become  the  butts  or 
drudges  of  their  degraded  fellow-paupers.  There  are  at  least  thirty 
thousand  imbecile  and  idiot  persons  in  England  and  Wales;  but  the 
provision  made  for  them  is  lamentably  small.  For  utterly  helpless 
sufferers  like  these,  suffering  for  no  sin  of  their  own,  the  victims  in  a 
great  degree  of  modern  civilisation  and  modern  vice,  a  rich  nation  like 
our  own  ought  to  provide  State  asylums,  into  which  every  poor  person 
would  have  a  right  to  enter.  But  until  the  State  provides  such  a  shelter 
Christian  charity  must  go  on  building  these  palaces  for  God.  He  has 
more  need  of  them  than  of  temples. 

"Now  I  will  go  to  the  lowest,"  said  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  when  the 
thought  of  founding  the  Earlswood  Asylum  crossed  his  wondrously 
benevolent  heart.  Let  us  too  go  to  the  lowest,  the  saddest,  the  most 
helpless,  the  most  innocent;  for  here  indeed,  at  last,  after  going  down 
many  a  grade  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  we  find  the  least  of  those  whom  our 
Lord  calls  His  brethren. 

But  palaces  are  even  more  costly  than  temples,  for  there  is  a  great 
retinue  to  maintain  ;  and  in  this  palace  alone  there  are  more  than  five 
hundred  of  our  King's  pensioners.  Look  at  the  long  procession  depen- 
dent upon  Him  and  His  purse-bearers  ;  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the 
crippled  and  paralytic,  to  whose  sorrows  has  been  added  the  helplessness 
of  an  imperfect  brain.  I  wonder  if  He  ever  held  the  hand  of  an  idiot,  and 
looked  into  his  vacant  eyes.  Probably  ;  for  all  suffering  sought  consola- 
tion and  help  from  Him,  and  it  may  be  that  some  poor  mother  brought  her 
child  that  He  might  lay  His  hands  on  the  half-witted  or  wholly  clouded 
head.  From  the  magnificent  gift  of  an  Infirmary,  built  at  a  cost  of 
£5,000,  to  the  equal  gift  of  a  penny  dropped  by  a  poor  widow  into  a 
collecting-box,  all  are  needed  ;  and  all  are  counted  up,  not  by  the 
secretary  alone,  but  by  Him  who  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." 


THOS.  BELL,  PRINTER,  "  OBSERVER  "  OFFICE,  LANCASTER. 


